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CORPORATIONS, THEIR EMPLOYES, AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


THE great railroad strike of 1877 will not easily be forgotten. 
Riotous outbreaks of terrible violence startled the country, and 
the interruption of the transportation of persons and goods on 
some of the most important railroad lines caused general alarm. 
The business community suffered great damage by the disturb- 
ance of its arrangements and calculations, and the sudden diffi- 
culty of personal communication between different localities put 
all classes of society to very serious trouble and inconvenience. 

Last summer, in July, there was an extensive strike of the 
employés of the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
strikers generally conducted themselves as law-abiding citizens 
should, and no disturbance of the peace took place. But, as the 
Western Union Company had been doing by far the larger part 
of the telegraphing in the country, an interruption of its service 
to a great extent deprived the business community and the people 
generally of the means of that rapid exchange of intelligence 
which, in many important respects, has become one of the neces- 
sities of modern life. 

In each case, the extreme of disaster was averted by timely 
arrangements putting railroad and telegraph in motion again, 
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But, leaving aside the question whether the striking railroad em- 
ployés in 1877 and the striking telegraph operators in 1883 
were right or wrong, the attention of the public mind was very 
forcibly directed to certain facts of great importance in the pres- 
ent organization of society. The rapid transportation of persons 
and goods and the rapid transmission of intelligence, it is hardly 
necessary to say, have become functions of so essential a nature 
in our social organism, that their interruption, only for a few 
days, cannot fail to bring upon a multitude of people great losses 
and very serious inconvenience, and their suspension for a long 
period would result in incaleulable confusion and disaster affect- 
ing the whole community. These functions are, in our country, 
exercised through private corporations which, on their part, keep 
the machinery of their business going through a large number of 
employés who work for wages. With the pay and the treatment 
they receive, these employés are sometimes dissatisfied, whether 
in most cases with or without good reason, it is in this place un- 
necessary to inquire. For the promotion of their general in- 
terests and, among other things, to enforce the demands they 
occasionally make upon their employers, they have formed 
“unions,” “brotherhoods,” and the like. The membership of 
these associations they seek to extend over all classes of laboring 
people who might compete with them for the same employment, 
and by thus controlling them they expect to neutralize that 
competition and to overcome all resistance to their demands on 
the part of the employers in case of strikes, the object naturally 
being to make the filling of their places difficult, if not impossible. 

In this way the employés of railroads and of telegraph com- 
panies have, like other working-men, organized themselves in 
large compact bodies, to be controlled by a common will, for the 
purpose, among other things, of enabling themselves to arrest, 
by general and sudden stoppage of work, all railroad transporta- 
tion and all telegraphing, if the corporations refuse to comply 
with their demands with regard to wages and treatment. On 
the other hand, the corporations are frequently disposed to resist 
such demands, be it for the reason that the latter are really ex- 
travagant, or that they themselves seek to increase their profits 
by following an unjust and oppressive policy in the treatment 
of their employés. 

It may be said that the conflicts thus ensuing will, as be- 
tween employers and employés, in the long run, be decided 
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according to the condition of demand and supply in the labor 
market. When the employés strike for the purpose of obtaining 
higher wages, or to prevent a reduction, or for other reasons, the 
employers may find persons willing to serve upon the conditions t 
offered or, failing in this, they may think it for their interest to { 
suspend their business in order to starve the strikers into sub- 
mission. To find a new set of persons for the vacated places will 
be difficult and require time when skilled men are needed, or 
when the strikers, by their organizations, are able to exercise 
control over those who might replace them. The attempt to starve 
the strikers into submission will result in a trial of endurance, 
the duration of which will depend on the state of preparation of 
the strikers, the means accumulated or the aid they receive for 
their support while out of work, and, on the other hand, upon 
the views the employers take of their own interest as to the 
length of time during which they can permit their business to 
be suspended. Finally, operations will be resumed upon the 
terms of the more enduring party, or, it may be, on the basis of a 
compromise. But in all these cases there is, unless one or the 
other party instantly succumbs, a temporary cessation of work. 
When such a thing happens in a cotton mill, or an iron foundry, 
or a tobacco factory, or a similar line of business, the incidental 
suspension of work may be a very important matter to the par- 
ties immediately concerned, but it will be of comparatively little 
interest to the general public. But when, in consequence of a 
disagreement between railroad or telegraph corporations and 
their employés, railroad travel and transportation are obstructed 
by extensive strikes, or the telegraph ceases to speak, and the 
business machinery of the country is struck with partial paraly- 
sis and millions of people are subjected to grievous inconvenience, 
then, however great the losses of the corporations may be in 
profits and of the employés in wages, the general public will be 
the principal sufferer. It is evident, therefore, that the relations 
between the railroad and telegraph corporations and their em- 
ployés, so far as the working of the agencies of rapid transpor- 
tation and transmission of intelligence depends upon them, are 
not only a matter of concern to the corporations and employés 
themselves, but a matter of the greatest possible concern to the 
whole community. They are not a mere private but a public 
interest. It is equally evident that, as to the necessary protec- 
tion of that public interest, the problem is not how the inter- 
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ruptions of the railroad and telegraph business, which are caused 
by strikes, can in each case be ultimately brought to a close by 
proper adjustment, but how they can be altogether prevented ; 
for, as it is through the temporary suspension of the running of 
railroad trains and of the working of telegraph wires that the 
public suffers, so it is only by preventing the occurrence of such 
suspensions,—that is, by preventing not the success but the 
breaking out of strikes,—that the publie can be protected. 

The question how this can be accomplished has been an- 
swered in different ways. One line of reasoning applied to it 
bears mainly upon the public duties of the corporations. An 
eminent judge recently held as follows with regard to railroads as 
public highways: “ Can railroad corporations refuse or neglect to 
perform their public duties upon acontroversy with their employés 
over the cost or expense of doing them? We think this question 
admits of but one answer. The excuse has, in law, no validity. 
The duties imposed must be discharged at whatever cost.” It is 
urged that a similar rule should be applied to the telegraph, 
upon grounds like the following: Telegraph corporations are the 
creatures of law. They have received valuable franchises from 
the state, in consideration whereof they have to perform certain 
public services. It is their duty to transmit telegraphic messages 
promptly and correctly. This is what they are under a publie 
obligation to do, no matter whether they have to pay the em- 
ployés they need for that service high or low wages. If their 
employés are dissatisfied with the pay offered to them and 
refuse to do their work unless they get more, the corporations 
are in duty bound to agree to the terms insisted upon, unless 
they are able to fill the places vacated by the strikers so promptly 
that no interruption of the service occurs. The latter may be 
difficult, if not impossible; but, whatever they may have to pay 
their employés, under no circumstances ean they be permitted 
to let the service suffer any interruption. Upon this theory, if 
capable of rigorous enforcement, the problem of preventing the 
suspension of the service might indeed be solved. 

But, on the other hand, it is argued in behalf of the corpora- 
tions, that if they are to be bound to pay whatever wages their 
employés may demand, so that the service of the railroads and 
of the telegraph shall remain uninterrupted, the employés may 
take undue advantage of this cireumstance; that, in view of the 
practical impossibility of filling their places with other compe- 
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tent persons at a moment’s notice, the employés might feel 
encouraged to ask for more and more, until finally their 
exactions would grow so exorbitant as to become utterly ruinous 
to the corporations if complied with; that, to obviate such 
extreme consequences, railroad and telegraph corporations must 
be permitted, in case of strikes, to go into the labor market 
and to supply themselves upon the best terms they can get, 
though a temporary interruption of their service, subjecting 
the public to damage and inconvenience, be caused thereby. 
Such a plea, if aceepted as conclusive, would leave the matter 
in as precarious and unsatisfactory a state as before. But it is 
reénforced by another line of reasoning which bears upon 
the duty to the public, not of the corporations, but of their 
employés. 

This cannot be set forth more clearly and forcibly than in 
the language used by a very able and distinguished writer in a 
series of articles, published a few months ago, on the occasion of 
the telegraph operators’ strike, in an “ esteemed contemporary.” 
The following are the principal points of the argument: 

“Tt (the suspension of the railroad and telegraph service) 
would mean a suspension of business and social relations equal 
to that caused by a hostile invasion, barring the terror and blood- 
shed. It is, therefore, something to which no country will long 
allow itself to remain exposed. It cannot allow strikes of em- 
ployés in these great public services any more than it can allow 
the corporations themselves to refuse to carry on their business 
as a means of extracting what they think fair rates of transpor- 
tation. No legislature would permit this, and one or two more 
experiences like the railroad strike (of 1877) will cause every 
legislature to take measures against the other.”—“ Telegraph- 
ers, railroad men, post-office clerks, and policemen fill places in 
modern society very like that of soldiers. In fact, they together 
do for society what soldiers used to do. They enable every man 
to come and go freely on his lawful occasions and transact his 
lawful business without let or hinderance.”— ‘The present 
strike (of the telegraph operators) will do much good, if it 
ealls the attention of the public to the fact that the enormous 
number of persons employed by modern corporations and the 
relations of some of them to the publie put strikes out of the 

question as a mode of adjusting their differences with their 
servants. Whether such strikes are prohibited by law or not 
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makes no difference. No great corporation can allow them to 
succeed on pain of ruin. The ten thousand to forty thousand men 
which some of our modern corporations now employ in tele- 
graphic or railroad service are an army, and have to be governed 
on the same principles as an army, and the fundamental principles 
of army management are that there can be no division of au- 
thority, and that nothing, however reasonable, can be yielded to 
dictation. No company can be threatened into a change in its 
arrangements by its subordinates, or admit outsiders into a 
share in the control of them, without seeing its service event- 
ually go to pieces. Doubtless this often works injustice and 
hardship, but it is essential to the government of large bodies 
of men, and this government of large bodies of men in industrial 
organizations is a recent phenomenon to which it is absurd to 
apply rules derived from the petty disputes of factories or work- 
shops employing a few dozen or a few hundred hands. There 
is no manager of a corporation who knows his business and is 
fit for his place who will not sooner lose millions in resisting a 
strike than save something in yielding to one.”—** All mercantile 
corporations (including railroad and telegraph companies) exist 
for the purpose of making profits; to impose upon them condi- 
tions incompatible with profits is to convert them, against the 
will of their members, into philanthropic organizations—some- 
thing which neither law nor public opinion has any right to do.” 
—* It apparently has not occurred to the strikers (referring to 
the telegraph operators’ strike last summer) that they have any 
duty to the public whatever, or that they are not at perfect lib- 
erty to inflict on it any loss or damage which will help them in 
their war with their employers. This is certainly a queer state 
of mind for a large body of intelligent men.” 

It would be difficult to state that side of the case more 
strongly, and nothing will serve better to set forth the peculiar 
position of the railroad employé and the telegraph operator than 
an analysis of this statement. 

All the distinguished writer says of the injury likely to be 
) inflicted upon society, in all its branches and interests, by strikes 

interrupting railroad transportation and telegraphing, is unques- 
tionably true. It is also true that, as to the indispensable nature 
of the services they render to society, railroad and telegraph em- 
ployés are somewhat like soldiers. But he who permits himself 
to be carried away by this analogy to the conclusion that there- 
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fore those employés must be governed upon army principles, 
forgets that the analogy fails in every other essential point. The 
soldier is not only rendering certain services to the public, but 
he is also under the care of the public, or of the political organ- 
ization of the public, the state —using the word state in its 
philosophical sense. The state assigns to him his duties, keeps 
him under strict discipline and punishes him for disobedience of 
orders and for desertion. But the state also sees to his pay, 
sustenance and comfort; it protects him against maltreatment 
by his superiors; it has a hospital for him when he is sick and 
a pension when he is disabled. In one word, the soldier is in all 
respects under the government and protection of the same power 
to which he owes his duties and to which he renders his service, 
and his pay and treatment are regulated according to the require- 
ments and interests of that service. On the other hand, the tel- 
egraph operator and the railroad employé, while they are to 
consider themselves in the service of the public and are expected 
to recognize themselves as in duty to the public bound to per- 
form certain functions without interruption, so that the public 
may not suffer, are in other respects not under the protecting 
eare of the public, but under the government of industrial cor- 
porations. These corporations exist not for the mere service of 
the public, but “for the purpose of making profits.” The way 
in which they “ govern” their em ioyés will, therefore, be deter- 
mined not merely or mainly by the public interest, but by what 
they understand to be their private interest. They are not un- 
likely to consider it their private interest to make those profits as 
large as possible, and to that end to keep down the wages of their 
employés at as low a figure as possible. This has not infrequently 
happened and it is likely to happen again. In some cases, cor- 
porations may do this undisturbed by any effective competition 
in the labor market. Our distinguished writer tells us, for 
instance, that the Western Union Company enjoyed “ a virtual 
monopoly in its line of business,” enabling it “to fix the wages 
of operators in this country,” which was true at the time. A 
corporation enjoying such advantages may, in order to increase 
its profits, try to cut those wages down to or even below a 
bare living point, and corporations less favorably situated may 
follow their example. A combination of the principal railroad 
companies might be imagined, likewise able to fix the wages of 
engine-drivers and other classes of employés virtually throughout 
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the whole country, and it may, for the purpose of increasing 
profits, also try to cut down those wages in the same way. How 
far such things have actually happened, it is unnecessary here 
to discuss. Nobody will pretend that they are not fairly sup- 
posable. Now what are, under such circumstances, the telegraph 
“ soldiers” and the railroad “soldiers” to do? 

Let us suppose, then, they find it very hard, if not impos- 
sible, to submit; they cannot live as decently as they ought to 
live ; they can, perhaps, seareely live at all upon what is offered 
them. First they try the way of petition to the managers of 
the corporations, but without success. They petition and entreat 
more urgently ; still in vain. At last, they think themselves driven 
to the conelusion that, petition and entreaty being unavailing, 
they have to resort to stronger means, and in sheer desperation 
they resolve to strike. The announcement of this resolution 
causes great apprehension of confusion and trouble among the 
public. Now, suppose somebody to come forward as the spokes- 
man of the public and to exclaim : “ You, railroad and telegraph 
employés, cannot be permitted to strike. You are in the service 
of the publie. If you stop work, the public will suffer great 
damage and inconvenience. Your relations to society are very 
like those of soldiers, and you should know that a soldier who 
deserts his post commits a great crime. It is true other working- 
men have a right to resort to such means as strikes to protect 
their interests. But you, as railroad or telegraph employés, 
must not think of such a thing. Your duty to the public debars 
you from it. That public duty you should understand. It com- 
mands you to go on with your work, so that the public may not 
suffer.” 

The answer of the employés will be very simple: “ We have 
petitioned and begged for what we cannot do without, but in 
vain. We cannot go on as we are. Our petitions having been 
without avail, we think no other remedy remains but striking. 
Now, you tell us that, while all other classes of working-men 
have the right to use that means for the protection of their in- 
terests, we are debarred from it by our duties to the public. 
Very well, then, if we are in the service of the public; if that 
public service precludes us from the use of those means for the 
redress of our grievances which are open to all other working- 
people; if we are, in duty to the public, bound to do our work 
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without interruption, will not then also the public be in duty 
bound to see to it that we be properly paid and treated ?” 

This might seem calculated to stagger our spokesman of the 
public; but, nothing daunted, he replies thus: “ You are quite 
unreasonable and altogether ‘in a very queer state of mind for a 
large body of intelligent men.’ The public have nothing at all 
to do with your pay and treatment. That is the concern of the 
corporations under which you serve. Those corporations ‘ exist 
for the purpose of making profits,’ and ‘ neither law nor publie 
opinion has any right to convert them, against their will, into 
philanthropic organizations.’ All we can say to those corpora- 
tions is that, if they understand their business, they will govern 
you on the same principles on which an army is governed, and 
‘rather lose millions in resisting your strike than save them by 
yielding anything, however reasonable, to your dictation” And 
all we have to say to you is that you are in duty bound, unless 
the corporations can at once procure good substitutes for you, 
which is not likely, to stick to that work which cannot be inter- 
rupted without great damage and inconvenience to us, the 
public, though what you ask for and what is denied to you be 
ever so reasonable; no matter whether you get living wages and 
decent treatment or not.” 

This may be vigorous language, but the railroad or telegraph 
employé can seareely be expected to accept it as just and con- 
elusive. He will rather think it somewhat brutal as well as in- 
consistent. The more intelligent and the more capable of logical 
reasoning he is, the more strenuously and consistently will he 
eling to the doctrine that if, as a railroad or a telegraph em- 
ployé, he is to be debarred from certain means of righting his 
wrongs, which are open to ether working-men, he must be 
entitled to some kind of protection to compensate him for this; 
that, if he is bound in duty to the public in the matter of service, 
he should not be left altogether at the mercy of a private cor- 
poration organized for private profit in the matter of pay and 
treatment. And it is difficult to see how any sane mind can 
dispute the correctness of these conclusions. The working-man 
may justly demand that the two sides of the question of duties 
and rights be regarded in a spirit of fairness. If it is urged 
that the corporations are organized, not for philanthropic pur- 
poses but for the purpose of making profits, so it must be con- 
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sidered that the employés work, not for philanthropic purposes 
but for the purpose of making a living; and the laboring men, 
almost all of whom are poor, should certainly not be asked to 
be more philanthropic than the corporations, most of whose 
members are rich. The laboring man with his wages should 
surely not be held to more onerous duties to the public than the 
corporation with its profits; for, while a reduction of profits 
means to the capitalist smaller dividends, a reduction of wages 
may mean to the laboring man want and distress. If railroad 
and telegraph employés can be required to stick to their work 
for the convenience of the public, no matter whether their wages 
are sufficient for a decent living or not, the corporations may 
certainly be required to keep their men at work, no matter 
whether the wages they have to pay permit the making of large 
profits or not. It will scarcely be denied that, if there is a dif- 
ference between the two as to the degree in which they owe 
obligation to the public, it springs from the fact that the corpo- 
rations are in the enjoyment of valuable public franchises which 
carry public duties with them, while their employés are simple 
wage-workers who, as a class, have been favored by the public 
or the state not a whit more than other working-people in 
private employment. 

The upshot of all this is, that as soon as we assume the per- 
formance of a certain service to be necessary for the public 
convenience, and that those who undertake that service are in 
duty to the public bound not to cause or to permit that service 
to be interrupted, we must admit at the same time that the 
public becomes in duty bound to afford them a corresponding 
measure of protection in the performance of that service. Inas- 
much as any disturbance of the relations between corporations 
and their employés is apt to become an obstruction to that per- 
formance, it is not only the concern of the parties immediately 
involved, but it is the concern of the public. It must be evident 
to the dullest mind, therefore, that the employés of railroad and 
telegraph corporations cannot, under such circumstances, be 
“governed on the same principles as an army,” and that espe- 
cially “the fundamental principle of army management that 
there can be no division of authority” is in this case utterly 
inadmissible. There being a duty to the publie on the one 
hand, there must be a duty incumbent upon the public on the 
other to see as far as possible justice done between the corpora- 
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tions referred to and their employés, so that the public interest 
may be enforced without wronging either of them. 

How is this to be accomplished? In view of the fact that the 
railroad and the telegraph are, in the modern organization of 
society, exercising functions as essential to the well-being of the 
people as the work done by the post-office and the police — that, 
indeed, they are already, in a large measure, doing the business 
of the post-office, and are an almost indispensable aid to the 
police,—the thought suggests itself that the state (in the general 
sense) should entirely control them, and that thus the employés 
of the railroads and telegraphs should pass under the govern- 
ment and care of the public, the same power to which they are 
to owe duty and render service. They would thus be relieved of 
their double allegiance and their position would become logical 
and plain. But whether the problems which these new elements 
in our social organism have brought upon us will, in this country 
as well as in others, eventually press for solution in the direction 
of state ownership or not, it is very certain that such a thing, at 
least as regards the railroads, cannot be undertaken here without 
great danger to the character and working of our institutions, 
as long as the purely administrative functions of government 
are not so entirely divorced from party politics that an en- 
largement of its administrative machinery will cease to mean 
an increase of the patronage and political power of the ruling 
party, and as long as this divorce has not grown so completely 
into the general ways of thinking and the political habits of the 
people as to be looked upon as a finally settled thing. We have, 
indeed, made a hopeful beginning in civil service reform, but it 
is only a beginning. We have a civil service law which is good 
as far as it goes. But some of the most important strongholds 
of patronage are not touched by it. And how little the spirit of 
it has affected the ways of party politics appears from the fact 
that the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives 
and the Republican majority in the Senate, at this session of 
Congress, treated the offices of their respective houses as party 
spoil in the same matter-of-course way which had prevailed 
before. It is true, the machinery of the telegraph service re- 
quires throughout skilled labor of a peculiar kind, so that it 
could easily and effectively be brought under the operation of 
the existing civil service law. The administration by the na- 
tional government of a telegraph system as a branch of the post- 
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office may, therefore, be looked upon as fairly a subject of dis- 
cussion. But to intrust the Government as it now is with the 
administration of a large number of railroads, involving the 
building of new lines, to be determined upon by Congress with 
its log-rolling practices, is a thought sufficiently appalling to 
discourage any one from seriously proposing it. 

We shall have, therefore, still todeal in this matter with corpo- 
rations and their employés, and to look for the prevention of strikes 
by the intervention of the public in another direction. The next 
thing suggesting itself is the establishment by law of tribunals 
of arbitration, with a sufficient range of jurisdiction. How 
naturally this suggestion comes to men’s minds is illustrated 
by the fact that even the distinguished writer above quoted, in 
the same article in which he affirms that railroad and telegraph 
employés must be treated by the corporations on army princi- 
ples, the fundamental one of which is that there can be no 
division of authority, speaks of the arbitration plan thus: “If 
the conclusion is deliberately reached by the public that the 
servants of corporations are unable to take care of themselves 
or make their own contracts, the proper way for protecting 
them is to establish boards of arbitration whose decision would 
be binding on both parties.” The distinguished author seems 
to have forgotten for a moment that army government and 
arbitration in this sense cannot possibly go together; for, if 
there is anything in the world utterly incompatible with govern- 
ment on the army principle, the “fundamental principle of un- 
divided authority,” it is arbitration by an outside tribunal to 
decide differences between those who command and those who 
have to obey. Army government knows the court-martial com- 
posed of officers; but it is entirely unacquainted with courts of 
arbitration composed of civilians to intervene between officers 
and men. The interference of tribunals of arbitration between 
corporations and employés would be just as inconsistent with 
the principles of army government as the interference of trade- 
unions. It is therefore safe to say, that he who means army 
government cannot mean arbitration, and he who means arbi- 
tration cannot mean government “on the principle of an army.” 
Which of the two things the author did mean may be concluded 
from the following paragraph: “ But the difficulty in the way 
of this legislation (providing for boards of arbitration) is and 
always will be the sympathy of all business men with anybody 
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who is prevented, by law, from managing his business in his own 
way and, above all, from fixing the rate of wages he can afford 
to pay. Whenever wages begin to be fixed by government 
boards, every employer of labor will quake in his boots.” 
This being, unquestionably, intended to show why boards of 
arbitration will not and ought not to be established, the spirit 
of army government after all emerges from the confusion of 
incongruities. But the quotation will be of service to us as a 
fair statement of the most important objections urged against 
the arbitration plan. 

It is not at all probable that all business men, or even a large 
number of them, would regard the establishment of tribunals of 
arbitration for the purpose of adjusting differences between 
railroad and telegraph corporations and their employés with any 
disfavor. The reason is very simple. When railroad transpor- 
tation or telegraphing or both together are interrupted by exten- 
sive strikes, the business men of the country are the first and 
largest sufferers. Any effective method by which such strikes 
can be prevented will, therefore, be most welcome to them. They 
know that the methods so far employed have not been effective. 
They know that strikes are not prevented by merely erying out 
that these things must be stopped and by shouting for the police. 
They not only feel that the talk of governing working-men upon 
army principles has a very strange and irritating sound in this 
country, but they are beginning to perceive that the expectation 
of preventing the recurrence of strikes by merely resisting them at 
any sacrifice, and the hope of destroying the power of the trade- 
unions or brotherhoods by stubbornly refusing to reeognize them 
in their representative character, springs from a lamentable mis- 
apprehension of facts. 

Nothing would indeed seem better caleulated_to discourage 
strikes for all future time than the history of strikes in times 
past. The number of suecessful ones has been so small, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of wealth wasted and the amount of 
wages lost to the working-people themselves by temporary ces- 
sation of work, not to speak of the demoralization and conse- 
quent misery caused by periods of idleness, that laboring men 
might well shrink from another attempt. Nor are these things 
unknown to them. On the contrary, they have been discussed 
among them often and quite intelligently. The immense ad- 
vantage the capitalist has in point of endurance over the 
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working-man is no mystery to the latter. It has practically 
demonstrated itself by too many triumphs over well-organized 
and very determined strikes, not to be recognized. And yet, in 
spite of all these disastrous experiences, strikes are again and 
again resorted to, and the unions and brotherhoods which organ- 
ize and lead them are constantly growing in membership and 
influence. Every new defeat seems, in fact, to have not a dis- 
couraging but a stimulating effect. How is this persistency 
under circumstances so adverse to be explained? In many cases 
it may, indeed, be the result of unscrupulous demagogy on the 
part of the leaders and of miscaleulating ignorance on the part 
of the followers. But generally there is a deeper cause. 

Every unsuccessful strike impresses the working-man more 
and more with the superior strength of the power he has to con- 
tend with. At the same time he knows, under present circum- 
stances, of no other means than the strike to enforee his demands 
when petition and entreaty have failed. This last resort he is, 
therefore, in default of anything better, unwilling to give up. 
It occurs to him that, if strikes have heretofore so frequently 
miscarried, it was because they were not well enough organized 
and not general enough, and that they might be made much 
more effective by being organized on a larger seale. He also 
finds that corporations and employers generally are very reluctant 
to recognize the committees of unions or brotherhoods as the 
legitimate representatives and organs of the working-men, and 
that many show a peculiar hostility to them. From this he con- 
cludes that these organizations are the things the employers are 
most afraid of. For these and similar reasons unsuccessful 
strikes, instead of producing discouragement as to the efficacy of 
this method of enforcing demands, are regularly followed by 
efforts to enlarge the labor organizations and by preparations 
for greater unity of action. The object in view is gradually to 
ascertain and to reach the seale upon which strikes must be 
organized to overcome all opposition. That point may be ever 
so far off yet, and the efforts to reach it may be ever so ill-advised 
and bungling, still those efforts will result in more and more 
strikes, and thus the evil complained of will grow worse and 
worse as long as it is treated in the old way. Sensible business 
men see this very clearly. They understand also that if we 
want wage-workers to desist from strikes, and especially if we 
want the employés of railroad and telegraph corporations to 
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recognize, on their part, a duty to the public forbidding them to 
resort for the redress of their grievances to sudden stoppages of 
work, we must put within their reach for the righting of their 
wrongs another means more rational and more efficient. That 
tribunals of arbitration will be apt to answer the object is scarcely 
denied. There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the busi- 
ness community at large would, with genuine satisfaction, see dif- 
ferences between railroad and telegraph corporations and their 
employés referred to boards of arbitration instituted by law. 
And it is not unlikely at all that a good many other employers, 
instead of quaking in their boots, would be found inclined to 
apply the same plan to their own concerns, for the simple reason 
that it would be apt to relieve them of many of their troubles. 
The mere obligation to put their differences before such a board 
may have a tendency on the one hand to make employers more 
careful and considerate in the treatment of their workers, and on 
the other hand to deter, at least, the most self-respecting among the 
working-men from countenancing foolish demands, for the reason 
that it would be distasteful to either of them to see their conduct 
publicly condemned by an impartial tribunal. Some people 
stand more in dread of an argument than of a fight. But whether 
that effect be to any large extent produced or not, the determina- 
tion of a conflict by authoritative decision would at least not be 
preceded by a suspension of work, causing a loss of profits to one 
party, a loss of wages to the other, and, asin the case of railroad 
or telegraph strikes, much larger damage to the general public. 
It is not asserted that many of the great corporations will favor 
the establishment of such tribunals. Those of them which virt- 
ually enjoy or hope to enjoy a monopoly in their lines of business, 
enabling them to fix the rates of wages, will probably not ap- 
prove of it. But the great mass of business men and employers 
of labor are neither so situated nor so minded. Indeed they have 
in many instances voluntarily resorted to the expedient of arbitra- 
tion for the prevention of strikes, and frequently, if not usually, 
with excellent effect. A more regular and extended introduction 
of some method of this kind, we are confident, is only a question 
of time. The practice of deciding mattersof difference between em- 
ployers and wage-workers by mere trial of strength and endurance, 
is searcely less wasteful and barbarous than wars waged between 
peoples and duels fought by individuals to decide questions of 
interest or honor. It is characteristic of that early period in the 
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struggle with new social problems, when current notions as to the 
nature of those problems, as to the ends to be reached and the 
means to be employed, are still in a crude state, and when the im- 
pulse to master existing difficulties by mere assertions of power 
most readily possesses men’s minds in default of anything better. 
Methods more civilized, less costly, and better calculated to bring 
forth just results, will inevitably be found and adopted, as the 
nature of the trouble, the insufficiency of the remedies so far 
tried, the correspondence of rights and duties on one side and the 
other, and the direct interest of society at large in the relations 
between employer and laborer, as in the case of railroads and 
telegraphs, are more clearly understood and appreciated. 

But the more generally the practice of arbitration is intro- 
duced, the more likely its effect will be to reach beyond the 
mere adjustment of occasional controversies about wages. We 
have seen only the beginning of the complications which accom- 
pany the industrial developments of our times. The difficulty 
of dealing with them will, as is usually the case, greatly depend 
upon the spirit in which they are approached, and in which the 
parties immediately concerned endeavor to understand each 
other. The modern methods of production, and the consequent 
large aggregations of wage-workers under great industrial 
organizations, have fostered a tendency among the working- 
people to think of themselves as an entirely separate and distinct 
social order, having separate and distinct interests of their own 
in contradistinction, if not absolute antagonism, to those of all 
other classes, and being obliged to cultivate a distinct and pecul- 
iar set of economic and political doctrines. An impression is 
growing upon them—in this country, perhaps, less than in 
others, but here also to a perceptible extent—that their inter- 
ests can be protected only by a general organization of their 
forees and by constant preparation for some sort of violent con- 
test. This is a state of mind most apt to lead men into strange 
misconceptions as to the world they live in, and thus to breed all 
sorts of extravagant schemes. Such a condition of things is, of 
course, full of mischief. While the great majority of the work- 
ing people are not only honest but well-meaning and sensible, 
there are unquestionably among them a good many dreamers who 
cherish, with profound faith in their practicability, certain fanci- 
ful schemes for the sudden and radical reformation of all human 
things by revolutionary action ; and there are also not a few self- 
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seeking and artful demagogues who try to acquire leadership by 
playing upon the passions of the excitable and the credulity of 
the ignorant. The first thing the demagogues aim at always is to 
alienate the working-people as much as possible from the other 
classes of society, and thus to shut out what influence the latter 
might exercise upon them. Nothing could be better calculated 
to play into the hands of the demagogues in this respect than an 

impression created among the working-people that the capital- 
ists are determined to treat all matters of difference between 
employers and wage-workers as a mere question of power. 
Nothing will please the demagogue better than to hear the 
capitalist say to the laborer: “Whenever you «ttempt to try 
conclusions with us by a refusal to work on our terms, we are 
resolved, however reasonable your demands may be, to show you 
that we, with our wealth, can stand a suspension of work a 
good deal better and longer than you poor fellows with your 
dependence on wages.” The maintenance of such an attitude on 
the part of employers will naturally strengthen among laboring 
people the belief that they have nothing to depend on for the 
protection of their interests but a strong organization of power 
on their side, and eventually a complete transformation of the 
social structure. When such a state of mind is produced, the 
demagogues and extremists will have easy sway. 

In this respect, any measure, like the establishment of boards 
of arbitration so constituted as to command the confidence of 
the working-people, would be caleulated to produce a very whole- 
some effeet. It would show that society does not mean to leave 
the decision of differences between employers and wage-workers 
dependent upon a mere superiority of power and endurance on 
one side or the other, and that therefore the preparations for 
the setting on foot and the maintenance of strikes or for other 
forms of a conflict of forces are neither the only nor the prin- 
cipal thing to be looked to for the enforeement of their just 
demands and the redress of their grievances. It would assure 
them that, whenever they ask for anything reasonable, there 
will be a way far more peaceable and far less wasteful than a 
strike to obtain if, even if the employers should at first refuse. 
They would also understand that, in order to sueceed, the justice 
of their claims must be supported with good reasons, instead ef 
a mere array of foree. In this cireumstance they would find a 
very strong inducement to look at the two sides of a question 
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before pressing it, to keep the actual condition of things and its 
possibilities carefully before their minds, and to thus appre- 
ciate the world they live in. It would not bring about the 
discontinuance of the labor-unions—nor is it desirable that they 
should be dissolved, for there are many good objects which 
they are capable of serving—but it would be very apt greatly to 
diminish the ability of unscrupulous leaders to make a mis- 
chievous use of those organizations. The great mass of work- 
ing-men will not easily be seduced into violent and wasteful 
proceedings when they see a fair and trustworthy method offered 
to them through which they may expect to obtain justice peace- 
ably and at little, if any, cost. In one word, the relations of the 
different classes of society will be the less subject to disturb- 
ance the more extended the middle ground is upon which they 
can meet for the discussion and adjustment of clashing interests. 
By the establishment of tribunals of arbitration, that middle 
ground would be materially enlarged. In this direction they 
would be apt to produce their most important effect. Discus- 
sion is the best safety-valve of democratic society. Its influ- 
ence is especially salutary when it leaves the domain of mere 
generalities and occupies itself with practical details, as it 
would have to do in the consideration of specifie cases of differ- 
ence about wages and the like. Ample opportunity and induce- 
ment for such discussion are especially necessary, when different 
social classes, upon whose harmonious coéperation their own 
prosperity and to a great extent the well-being of the whole 
community depend, are by the nature of their relative situations 
liable to become distrustful of each other’s motives and aims, 
and thus apt to drift into unwholesome irritations and danger- 
ous conflicts. 

For these and similar reasons the institution of boards of arbi- 
tration under the sanction of law, to decide differences between 
railroad and telegraph corporations and their employés, is much 
more likely to be approved than to be objected to by the bulk of 
the business community, even at the risk of seeing the arbitration 
plan, if it works well, more extensively applied in the course of 
time. Whenever, for the determination of a conflict of interests, 
peaceable conference and debate are substituted in the place of a 
contest of brute forces, mankind has reason to congratulate itself 
upon an advance in true civilization. Prudent business men will 
be among the first to recognize this, for they will not be slow in 
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discerning its economical value. They will also understand that, 
while the demagogues, the instigators of discontent, the advo- 
cates of revolutionary violence may, as they gain influence with 
large masses of people, become dangerous to the public peace 
and order, their most efficient helpers in mischief are found 
among those who stubbornly resist just demands and necessary 
reforms. 

It is, of course, not intended to present the establishment, by 
law, of tribunals of arbitration as a new discovery, or as a 
sovereign remedy for all the difficulties which the new methods 
of industrial production have brought upon society. It will only 
help in overcoming some of them. The measure of its success in 
accomplishing this end will depend much upon the manner in 
which those tribunals are constituted, so that they may enjoy the 
respect and confidence of all concerned, and upon a careful defi- 
nition of their jurisdiction. In this respect, a valuable guide 
may be found in the experience gathered from the many cases in 
which, here and abroad, arbitration has been suecessfully applied, 
as well as from occasional instances of failure. Our present pur- 
pose, however, has been only to discuss the general principle. 
Even if the institution of such tribunals by law and the adjust- 
ment of their jurisdiction be looked upon as a difficult experiment, 
as almost everything must be looked upon that is proposed for 
the solution of these modern problems, it will be admitted that it 
is a necessary one, in view of the anomalous position of certain 
classes of employés who are to owe duty and service to the public 
while they are under the government of private corporations. 
Nor can it be denied that it will be a rational and, therefore, a 
promising experiment—an important step in the direction of 
justice, and therefore of peace and general benefit. 


CARL SCHURZ. 


HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIST. 


“THE entire forgetfulness into which poetry which, though 
not of the very highest order of all, is yet of a very high one, 
may fall, is strikingly exemplified in the fact that, as nearly as 
possible, two centuries intervened between the first and the 
second editions of Vaughan’s poems. The first edition of the first 
part of ‘Silex Seintillans’ appeared in 1650, the second edition 
of the book in 1847.” So writes Archbishop Trench in the notes 
to his delightful volume of selections called “ Household Poetry.” 
It is to Henry Lyte, author of the well-known hymn “ Abide 
with me! fast falls the eventide,” that the credit is due of having 
disinterred the long-forgotten poetry of Henry Vaughan. In 
1847 Lyte published a volume containing all, or nearly all, 
Vaughan’s religious poems, prefacing the work by an interesting 
account of the life of the poet. More recently, the indefatigable 
Mr. Grossart has devoted four closely packed volumes of “ The 
Fuller Worthies’ Library” to the complete works, in verse and 
prose, of Henry Vaughan. This work contains everything that 
eame from Vaughan’s pen, with all things known about him, 
both those we care, and some things we do not care to remem- 
ber. When Lyte’s edition appeared, the late Dr. John Brown 
found in the newly discovered Vaughan a kindred spirit, and in 
one of his beautiful essays has shed around the Silurist the light 
of his appreciative and sympathetic genius. 

Henry Vaughan belongs to that small band of Royalist poets 
of the Caroline era who stand discriminated from the host of 
dashing, rollicking, cavalier lyrists, by being essentially relig- 
ious poets. What attracted them to the Royal cause was not its 
worldly splendor; but they identified it with that refinement 
of feeling and that deep and sober piety which seem to have 
descended to us from Catholic ages. The others of the group to 
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which Vaughan belongs are Crashaw, Sandys, and George Her- 
bert, not to mention Quarles, with his homely “* Emblems,” or 
Herrick, whose genius seems more secular than religious. But 
Henry Vaughan, interesting as he is from his character and his 
peculiar environment, has this special note to arrest our atten- 
tion, that in him we hear, for the first time, some ethereal tones, 
some finer cadences, which, after his death, went silent in Eng- 
lish poetry for more than a hundred years, only to revive in some 
of the higher strains of Wordsworth and Coleridge and Keble. 
Admirers of Shelley will eatch a cadence here and there in 
Vaughan which reminds them of their favorite. 

Henry Vaughan and his brother Thomas came of a fine old 
Cymrie race belonging to South Wales. It is as a native of South 
Wales, and dearly loving it, that he styled himself Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist, from the name Silures, which Tacitus,about the 
close of the first Christian century, applied to the inhabitants of 
South Wales. The Vaughans traced their lineage back to Sir 
Roger Vaughan of Bredwardine, who went with Henry V. to his 
wars in France, and died on the field of Agineourt. This Sir Roger 
is said to have been knighted by the king, along with a comrade, 
Sir David Gam,—reckoned also among Vaughan’s ancestors,— 
as he lay dying on the field. Welsh heralds traced the race of 
Sir Roger back to mythic times, even to one Carodoe Fraich-Fas, 
a knight of Arthur’s Round Table. From Sir Roger in the ninth 
degree came Henry Vaughan of Tretower and Newton in Bree- 
knockshire, the father of the poet. It has been doubted whether 
there are any descendants of the poet still extant ; but Mr. Gros- 
sart, the latest editor of Vaughan’s works, has, in a minute and 
laborious biography, made it probable that Dr. Charles Vaughan, 
of the Temple Church, the present Dean of Landaff, is a lineal 
descendant and representative of the poet, as is also Mr. H. 
Halford Vaughan, sometime Professor of Modern History in 
Oxford. It is also noted that the poet’s family were by inter- 
marriage akin to George Herbert, whom he calls his master. The 
old family seat of the Vaughans, Tretower Castle, is now a 
moldering ruin. Thomas Vaughan, grandfather of the poet, 
left it for the humbler mansion of Scethrog, or Newton, a little 
distant from Tretower, in the beautiful valley of the Usk. Here 
Henry, the poet, and his twin brother were born in 1621. Of 


their mother, strange to say, nothing, not even the name, is 
known. 
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Seethrog by the Usk is said to be a fitting birthplace for a 
poet. His eyes in childhood must have looked on distant mount- 
ains, “the Brecknockshire Beacons,” and all about him were 
wooded knolls, and side glens with their waters running down 
to the Usk. Shakespeare is said once to have visited the Vale 
of Usk, and to have taken the name Puck, according to Malone, 
from Cum Pooky, “the Goblin Vale,” one of those side glens 
belonging to the Vaughans. The Usk, with its sights and 
sounds, murmurs often through Vaughan’s verse. Here is one 
of his many notices of it: 


‘* Garlands, and songs, and roundelays, 
Mild, dewie nights and sunshine days, 
The Turtle’s voice, joy without fear, 
Dwell on thy bosom all the year. 


“To thee the wind from far shall bring 
The odours of the seattered spring, 
And loaden with the rich arreare 
Spend it in spicie whispers here.” 


When the two lads were eleven years old, 1632, they were 
sent to a parsonage a short distance from their home, where the 
Rev. Matthew Herbert undertook their education. This good 
man his two pupils ever afterward regarded with reverence 
and affection. In 1638 the twin brothers passed from their 
retired vale to Jesus College, Oxford, then, as now, the favorite 
resort of young Welshmen. Little or nothing is known as to 
how they fared at Oxford. Like all the young patricians of 
Wales at that time, they were devoted cavaliers, and all they saw 
and heard at Oxford would increase their loyalty. Oxford had 
not yet forgotten that famous reception it had given to Charles 
I., two years before, which has since become one of its most 
cherished historie memories. 1638, the year of the Vaughans 
entering Jesus, was the year when the Covenant first broke out 
in Scotland, and with it all the troubles of the king. That same 
year, too, Charles was at Woodstock, whither all the magnates 
of Oxford resorted to pay him homage. Perhaps even then the 
two brothers may have caught sight of the king. Or if they 
remained in Oxford till the close of 1642, they may have been pres- 
ent when he retired to Oxford, after the battle of Edgehill, and 
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may have gazed on that beautiful sad face which Vandyke has 
immortalized, and which has impressed itself indelibly on all 
generations since. However this may be, it seems certain that 
in the year 1641 Vaughan addressed some verses to the king, 
which appeared in a volume called * Eucharistica Oxoniensis.” 
This steadfast loyalty breathes through all his poetry, and did 
not abate when Charles I. had been sueceeded by his less at- 
tractive son. Mr. Grossart, the diligent and devoted editor of 
Vaughan’s works, himself a non-conformist and a descendant 
of the Puritans, pulls a ludicrously long face over Vaughan’s 
* Royalism,” as he ealls it. This is the one blot which he sees 
in his favorite poet. Even his decided High Churehmanship he 
lets pass with comparatively little comment. Vaughan came to 
Oxford when this way of thinking had there set strongly in. 
It had not always been so. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Puritanism had it all its own way within the Univer- 
sity. Humphrey, a disciple of Zwingli, who was Professor of 
Theology, with the two Abbots, one Master of University and 
Vice-Chancellor, the other Master of Balliol, all of the Genevan 
school, commanded the situation. Put Laud, who was ordained 
in 1600, within thirty years reversed all that. From the first he 
had set Humphrey, the Abbots, and Reynolds at defiance; and 
by 1630 he had gathered around himself a body of theologians 
of his own views, who have since been known as the Caroline 
Divines. Laud, as he had himself been befriended by the 
saintly Bishop Andrews, in his turn helped forward and 
encouraged Jeremy Taylor, Sanderson, Bramhall, Bethel, Ham- 
mond, and Nicholas Farrar with his devoted family. Oxford,then, 
as now, the home of violent reactions, was, when the Vaughans 
entered it, in strong recoil from Puritanism, and the tide 
of High Church theology was in full flow. “Laud,” says 
Mozeley, “ was the first High Churchman”; and in this sense he 
was, that “ a theological school which was a mere handful when 
he commenced life at Oxford, had, mainly through his influence, 
spread over the country in all directions. Oxford itself, from 
being a focus of Calvinism, had come round, and scarcely knew 
its reflection in the theology of Jeremy Taylor and Hammond.” 

It is not likely that this theology much affected the two lads 
during their Oxford residence, but, in after years, when they 
came to think for themselves, these were the views which they 
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firmly adopted. There is no record that either of the brothers 
graduated. When they left Oxford, Thomas took up arms on the 
king’s side, and as to Henry, while it is uncertain whether he 
joined the royal army, it is certain that he suffered imprison- 
ment for the royal cause. He would seem to have sojourned for 
some time in London, as is proved by a rhapsody of his, com- 
memorating convivial evenings at the Globe Tavern. The great 
wits who once haunted it were all gone,— Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, and the rest,— but to Vaughan’s imagination their memories 
were still there. There is a sort of bacchanalian swagger about 
this piece which sounds strange to those who know Vaughan’s 
maturer style. 

In 1646 Vaughan gave to the world his earliest poetic vent- 
ure, in a small collection of love verses, addressed, many of them, 
to Amoret and Etesia. Who these fair ones were, whether one 
damsel or two, or one under different names, does not appear. 
These verses are full of ardors and wistful sighs expressed in 
the conceits usual to the love poetry of that time. Vaughan 
afterward abjured them with what seems superfluous contrition ; 
for there is nothing in them to eall for repentance, unless all 
love poetry be sinful. 

When the two brothers had to choose professions, Thomas 
was ordained, soon afterward evicted from his charge by the 
Serutinizers of the Parliament, retired to Oxford, wrote works on 
alchemy and magic, and died in 1665. Henry became a country 
doctor,—though whence he got his diploma does not appear,— 
and settled before 1647 in Brecon, then called Brecknock, the 
country town of his native region. From a poem of his, written 
about this time, his new quarters do not seem to have been 
much to his mind. All things in the town and neighborhood he 
found set to the new Puritan and Republican régime. This is 
the way he describes it: 

‘‘Here’s brotherly Ruffs, and Beards, and a strange sight 
Of high monumental hats, ta’en at the fight 
Of eighty-eight ; while every Burgesse foots 
The mortal pavement in eternal boots.” 


In a more serious strain, speaking of the abolition of the Christ- 
mas Festival by the Puritans, he exclaims, 


“ Alas! my God, thy birth now here 
Must not be numbered in the year.” 
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This uncongenial neighborhood he soon quitted, to settle in his 
native Scethrog, or Newton, a home which he never afterward 
left. There he became the Gideon Gray of his native district, 
and between his duties as a country doctor and his occupation 
as a poet, found his time amply filled. This is what the late Dr. 
John Brown, well entitled to speak on such a subject, says of 
his daily rounds: 


‘‘ Though what Sir Walter says of the country surgeon is too true, that he 
is worse fed and harder wrought than any one else in the parish, except his 
horse, still, to a man like Vaughan, to whom the love of nature and its seru- 
tiny was a constant passion, few occupations could have furnished ampler 
and more exquisite manifestations of her magnificence and beauty. Many of 
his finest descriptions give us quite the notion of their having been composed 
while going his rounds on his Welsh pony among the glens and hills, and 
their unspeakable solitudes.” 


Soon after settling in Wales, Vaughan married, but the 
name of his wife is not known. Her married life was brief, but 
the impression left on Vaughan by her character was lasting. 
His pathetic poem, entitled “ Mourning for the Young Dead,” 
surely alludes to her. 


“Sleep, happy ashes! blessed sleep! 
While hapless I still weep; 
Weep that I have outlived 
My life, and unrelieved 
Must — soul-less shadow — so live on, 
Though life be dead, and my joy gone.” 


Lyte says that in time Vaughan married again, but Mr. Gros- 
sart, though he sought for evidence of this, found none. He is 
willing, however, to accept it on Lyte’s authority. Before 1650 
Vaughan was visited by a serious and prolonged illness, which 
brought him to the verge of the grave. The death of his first 
wife, so young and good, followed by this long illness, wrought 
a great change in him, and he came out of this double affliction 
another man. The religious bent which his mind then took, 
it never afterward lost. Just about that time he became ac- 
quainted with the poems of George Herbert, whom he not only 
greatly admired as a poet, but weleomed as a spiritual guide 
and comforier. Taking Herbert as his model in form, he com- 
posed during his illness “ sacred poems and private ejaculations,” 
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which are a faithful transcript of the experience through which 
he had recently passed. These he gave to the world, in 1650, in 
a volume styled “ Silex Seintillaus,” suggesting by this title that 
the poems were sparks struck from a flinty heart. About the 
same time, his twin brother Thomas was publishing another 
collection of Henry’s poems, under the title “ Olor Iscanus ; or, 
the Swan of Usk.” This latter volume contained his more out- 
ward thoughts and observations ; and though Henry, in his now 
altered mind, would gladly have burnt these, as well as his love 
poems, there does not seem to be anything in either of which he 
needed to be ashamed. In 1655 came the second part of “ Silex 
Seintillans,” and, in 1675, a small volume entitled “Thalia 
Rediviva,” in the same style and spirit as the two parts of “Silex 
Scintillans.”. The twin brother, Thomas, died early in 1665. 
Henry lived till he was seventy-three, and died in his native 
place on April 23, 1695, and was laid in the neighboring echurch- 
yard of Llan-saint-fread. On his tombstone were inscribed these 
contrite words, prepared by himself: 


“H. M. D. Siluris 
Servus Inutilis 
Peecator Maximus 
Hie jaceo 
Gloria . . Miserere.” 


“Henry Vaughan, M. D., Silurist ; 
An Unprofitable Servant ; 
Chief of Sinners, 
Mere I lie. 
Glory toGod . . . Have merey upon me!” 


Vaughan has sometimes been spoken of as a mere imitator of 
Herbert; and such was his reverence for the Poet of “ The Temple” 
that he would have held it an honor to be so styled. In the pref- 
ace to “Silex Seintillans,” after speaking of the licentiousness 
that tainted most of the poetry of that day, Vaughan says: “ The 
first that with an effectual success attempted a diversion of this 
foul and overflowing stream was the blessed man Mr. George 
Herbert, whose holy life and verse gained many converts, of 
whom I am the least.” Herbert was, no doubt, Vaughan’s in- 
structor in religious truth and the kindler of his piety. “ The 
Temple” Vaughan probably knew by heart; and naturally enough, 
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when he began himself to versify, he adopted its meters, and 
here and there reproduced its cadences, just as we find Keble, two 
centuries later, sometimes recalling Herbert’s tones. But after 
making full allowance for the influence of Herbert upon Vaughan, 
and the consequent likeness of their thoughts, it remains true 
that, as a poet, Vaughan contains in himself a fountain of 
inspiration, an intensity of feeling, and a subtle music, which 
Herbert never attained to. Archbishop Trench, a good judge 
of such matters, has well said: “As a theologian, Vaughan 
may be inferior, but as a poet he is certainly superior to 
Herbert, who never wrote anything so purely poetical as ‘The 
Retreate.’” 

Yet Vaughan never has been, and never will be, a popular 
poet. His subjects and his style alike forbid this—his subjects, 
because they all lie in a region of spiritual meditation which will 
probably never attract the many; his style, because it has no 
high coloring, and nothing of that sustained finish and perfect 
workmanship to which most of our great modern poets have ae- 
eustomed us. From Vaughan, an ordinary reader will be repelled 
by his utterance, often broken and imperfect ; by thoughts good 
in themselves but condensed to obscurity; by halting rhythms 
and broken music. Often you are pleased, shall I say? or pro- 
voked, to find one or two verses of fine thought, beautifully ex- 
pressed, yet embedded in a surrounding mass of inferior work- 
manship. Only in a few poems, when his best mood is on him, 
does he kindle into expression, bright, vivid, intense, from end 
to end. 

One of the most noticeable qualities of Vaughan is his 
inwardness. A meditative spirit by nature, this tendency was 
doubtless deepened by the religious change which he passed 
through. The phases of that experience are recorded in many 
poems in the first part of “ Silex,” such as “ The Emblem,” “ The 
Call,” “The Relapse,” “Affliction,” “ The Tempest,” “ The Pilgrim- 
age.” The last of these contains an aspiration which Vaughan 
often expresses — some may call it unhealthy, others will feel it 
to be spiritual. It certainly has a warrant in the Psalms: 


“As birds rob’d of their native wood, 
Although their diet may be fine, 
Yet neither sing, nor like their food, 
But with the thought of home do pine; 
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‘So do I mourn, and hang my head; 
And, thou, Thou dost me fulness give, 
Yet look I for far better bread, 
Because by this man cannot live. 


‘*O feed me then! and since I may 
Have yet more days, more nights to count, 
So strengthen me, Lord, all the way, 
That I may travel to Thy Mount.” 


The personal experience which these poems reveal is for depth 
and spirituality unsurpassed by Baxter, or Bunyan, or any of the 
best of the Puritans. And in Vaughan, as in Herbert, it has 
this further advantage — the intensity of their personal religion 
is saved from individualism by the continual sense of an exter- 
nal and catholic standard of devotion. They found it a support 
and confirmation of their faith to feel that they were not resting 
on their own isolated experiences, but were only following the 
footsteps of * those who had gone before them — those multitudes 
in the primitive time who had believed and taught and wor- 
shiped as they did.” 

There is, however, another and rarer way in which Vaughan’s 
inwardness shows itself. In common with all idealists, he feels 
strongly that the spirit in man is the only reality, that visible 
things are but shadows, a mere screen hiding from men the 
eternal world. This is the way he expresses it in his poem called 
“ Cock-crowing” : 


‘Only this Veyle which Thou hast broke, 
And must be broken yet in me, 
This Veyle, I say, is all the cloke 
And cloud which shadows me from Thee. 
This Veyle Thy full-eyed love denies, 
And only gleams and fractions spies. 


“© take it off! make no delay 
But brush me with Thy light, that I 
May shine unto a perfect day; 
And warme me at Thy glorious Eye! 
O take it off! or till it flee, 
Though with no Lilie, stay with me.” 


The feeling to which I have alluded, and which these lines ex- 
press, is part of Vaughan’s Platonic mysticism—a spiritual 
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imaginativeness, vouchsafed only to the finer order of mind. To 
many, mysticism is a word of evil import, suggesting only some- 
thing vague, shadowy, and unreal. But there is a true as well 
as a false mysticism. If one may say it with reverence, the 
writings of St. John are pervaded with that true mystic insight 
that enabled him to apprehend sayings and intimations of his 
Master which eseaped the other Apostles. There are touches of 
mysticism interlining here and there the robust thought of 
Shakespeare. Spenser, too, has it; indeed, none of the higher 
poets are without it. The mystic element is finely interfused 
through the thoughts of Vaughan; indeed, it is the element in 
which his mind naturally expands itself and seems most at home. 
Take this opening of a poem called “ The World”: 


“T saw Eternity the other night; 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light; 
All calm as it was bright; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres 
In a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her train were hurled.” 


This is the solemn background against which Vaughan sees 
all the transitory ongoings of man. The mystery of the uni- 
verse by which he is encompassed haunts him; he longs to 
penetrate to the heart ef it. This feeling often breaks out, 
and he finds in the nature of his own soul the key which opens 
farthest into the secret. Thus in his poem * Vanity of Spirit,” 
he says: 


“‘T summoned Nature; pierced through all her store; 

Broke up some seales, which none had touched before; 
‘ And having past 

Through all her creatures, came at last 

To search myself, where I did find 

Traces and sounds of a strange kind. 

Here of this mighty stream I found some rills 

With echoes beaten from the eternal hills. 

Weake beames and fires flashed to my sight, 

Like a young East, or moone-shine night, 

Which showed me in a nook cast by 

A piece of much antiquity, 

With hieroglyphicks quite dismembered, 

And broken letters searee remembered. 
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I took them up, and, much-joyed, went about 
T’ unite those pieces, hoping to find out 
The mystery; but this ne’er done, 

The little light I had was gone. 

It grieved me much. At last said I, 

Since in those veyls my eclipsed eye 

May not approach Thee,—for at night 
Who can have commerce with the light ?— 
Tle disapparell, and to buy 

But one half-glance, most gladly dye.” 


This ideal faculty in Vaughan, this mystie longing to see the 
spiritual side of things, was combined with another power which 
seems quite opposed to it—a faithful eye to see and seize the 
exact form and features of natural things. Vaughan has been 
compared, for his mysticism, to William Blake. But there is this 
striking difference in their mysticism. In Blake it quite absorbs 
his powers of observation, as well as all his other faculties. “I 
assert for myself,” says Blake, “that Ido not behold the out- 
ward creation; to me it is hindrance.” This was not at all the 
way with Vaughan. He rejoiced in rural sights and sounds for 
their own sake, and could reproduce them accurately and faith- 
fully, without any subjective intrusion. The sound of waters, 
clouds with their shadows and gleams, and birds are special 
favorites with him. Here is his morning address to a bird: 


Hither thou com’st, the busie wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging: where thy own warm wing 
Thy pillow was: and many a sullen storm, 
For which coarse man seems much the fitter born, 
Rained on thy bed, 
And harmless head; 
And now, as fresh and cheerful as the light, 
Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing.” 


But such dwelling on outward objects for their own sake is 
with Vaughan comparatively rare. Usually, he portrays them in 
their relation to the human spirit—the action of things on 
thought, and of thought on things. What Mr. Barrett Brown- 
ing finely said of Wordsworth is as true of Vaughan, “ His eye 
is his seul.” In the words of Coleridge, “ To read the great 
book of Nature in a figurative sense, and to find therein cor- 
respondencies and symbols of the spiritual world,” this which 
has been “the music of gentle and pious minds in all ages,” was 
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Vaughan’s peculiar delight. But for this characteristic of all 
high poetry, which is so strong in Vaughan, we have, after his 
time, to wait till it reappeared in the poetry of the nineteenth 
century. 

It would have been pleasant to have lingered over his many 
allusions to his native Usk, over the * Waterfall,” over his fre- 
quent images taken from birds and their ways, and over the 
beautiful surprises with which he startles and delights us, often 
in the midst of the plainest ground. 

There is one poem to which I have not adverted, though it is 
one of the finest and most sustained of all Vaughan’s poems. I 
mean that entitled “Communion with the Holy Dead,” begin- 
ning thus: 


“They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear.” 


But as it has found its way into almost every collection of 
poetry, and is known where nothing else about Vaughan is 
known, I may presume that it is familiar to all. 

But I cannot conclude without referring to Vaughan’s pecul- 
iar feeling about childhood, for of all his characteristics this is 
the most original and the most delighiful. In his poem ealled 
“The Retreate” it is that he has expressed most fully the ideal 
light in which he looked back upon childhood. 


“ Happy those early dayes, when I 
Shined in my angell infancy! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to faney aught 
But a white Celestial thought; 
When yet I hac not walkt above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face: 
When on some gilded elond or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinfull sound, 
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Or had the black art to dispence 

A severall sinne to every sence, 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


O, how I long to travell back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine 
Where first I left my glorious traine ; 
From whence the Inlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way! 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move, 
And, when this dust falls in the urn, 

In that state I came return.” 


Here is a wonderful anticipation of the main conception of 
Wordsworth’s great ode. The first to point this out was, as far 
as I know, Archbishop Trench, who, in the first edition of his 
“ Household Book of English Poetry,” wrote thus : 


“This poem, apart from its proper beauty, has a deeper interest, as con- 
taining in the germ Wordsworth’s still higher strain, namely, his ode on the 
‘Intimations of Immortality from the Revelations of Early Childhood.’ I do 
not mean that Wordsworth had ever seen this poem when he wrote his. 
But the coincidences are so rermarkable that it is certainly difficult to esteem 
them accidental; but Wordsworth was so little a reader of anything out of 
the way — and, at the time when his ode was composed, the ‘ Silex Scintillans’ 
was altogether out of the way, a book of such excessive rarity that an 
explanation of the points of contact must be sought elsewhere.” 


That this was spoken rashly, the Archbishop learnt before 
the second edition of his Household Poetry Book appeared, 
for a correspondent informed him that he (the correspondent) 
had a copy of the first edition of the Silex, incomplete and very 
much damp-stained, which he had bought at a sale of Words- 
worth’s books. So Wordsworth, we may be sure, had read “ The 
Retreate,” and if he read it could not have failed to be arrested 
by it. No doubt, the whole eoneeption is expanded by Words- 
worth into a fullness of thought and a splendor of imagery 
which Vanghan has nowhere equaled. But the points of resem- 
blance between the two poets are numerous and remarkable. 
The Platonic idea of is at the root of both —the 
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belief that this is not our first state of existence, that we are 
haunted by broken memories of an ante-natal life. Indeed, this 
belief was held by Vaughan, and expressed in several of his 
other poems much more explicitly than it is by Wordsworth. 

Mr. George Macdonald has closely compared “ The Retreate ” 
and Wordsworth’s great ode, and has shown that if Words- 
worth says, 


“There was a time 
When earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light,” 


Vaughan has 


‘* Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angell infancy.” 


If Wordsworth speaks of a time when he was haunted by 


“ Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized,” 


Vaughan recalls a time, 


“Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race.” 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 


says Wordsworth. 
Vaughan speaks of being filled by 


“A white celestial thought.” 
If Wordsworth says that 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home,” 


Vaughan speaks of his childhood as a time 


“When yet I had not walkt above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face.” 


Wordsworth ealls childhood 


‘*the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, and glory in the flower.” 
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Vaughan speaks of it as a time, 


‘*When on some gilded cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul could dwell an hour.” 


But if there are these marked resemblances, there are dif- 
ferences hardly less marked. The fading of the early vision 
Wordsworth attributes to custom, lying upon the soul 


“with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


Vaughan, on the other hand, traces it to a moral cause: to 
wit, his teaching 
“his tongue to wound 
His conscience with a sinfull sound,” 


and learnin 
. “the black art to dispence 


A severall sinne to every sence.” 


And Wordsworth has not brought home the sense of immortal- 
ity present in the vivid feelings of childhood so penetratingly as 


Vaughan has done in these two consummate lines : 


‘* And felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse.” 


There is another poet who has touched very beautifully the 
subject of childhood,—I mean William Blake, in his “ Songs of 
Innocence.” But between Blake’s treatment of it and that of 
the other two poets, there is this great difference: They, from 
their mature manhood, recall the bright instincts they had in 
childhood, and reflect, and even philosophize, upon them. Blake, 
on the other hand, throws himself entirely out of his present 
manhood, and prattles the very feelings he had as a child,— about 
the green fields, the lambs, the angels, and God. Some of these 
poems of Blake’s are, perhaps, the very best expression ever 
given to baby-life, its innocence, its simplicity, its happiness, its 
religiousness. 

But some one may here interpose and say, Why all this fine 
talk about childhood; is it not a mere piece of sentimentalism, 
without any ground in reality? They who speak thus would 
seem to have a great authority upon their side. Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold, in the preface to his “Selections from Wordsworth,” 
has said : 


“The idea of the high instincts and affections coming out in childhood 
. this idea of undeniable beauty as a play of fancy has in itself not 
the character of poetic truth of the best kind; it has no real solidity. The 
instinct of delight in Nature and her beauty ‘had, no doubt, extraordinary 
strength in Wordsworth as a child; but to say that universally this instinet 
is mighty in childhood, and tends to die away afterwards, is to say what is 
extremely doubtful. In many people, especially in the majority of educated 
persons, the love of nature is nearly imperceptible at ten years old, but 
strong and operative at thirty. In general, we may say of those high instincts 
of early childhood what Thucydides says of the early achievements of the 
Greeks, that probably they were no very great things.” 


Alas! for poetry, if the perceptions of the so-called educated 
man are to be made its norm and canon. The ordinary educated 
man is apt to be a very artificial product, and unless he has to 
begin with some original spring of nature that lies deeper than 
his education, his sentiments and his judgments of poetry, as of 
other things, are, for the most part, strictly limited by the 
standards that pass current for the time in the circle to which 
he belongs. Judged even by so solid and respectable a faculty 
as ordinary common sense, poetry would fare but badly,— would 
be put down as something extravagant and fantastic,—“ a con- 
venient way of talking nonsense.” It is probably true enough 
that to few has been granted a childhood so bright and imagina- 
tive as Vaughan, Blake, and Wordsworth could look back to; that 
few persons in any generation could say that the poems above 
alluded to reproduce exactly their childhood’s experience. Of 
course, the remembrance that each one has of his or her child- 
hood must depend on the conditions which surrounded their home, 
—whether their childhood was passed in town or in the country, 
and whether in a beautiful or an unattractive neighborhood. 
But most persons of any sensibility who have spent some part 
of their childhood in a pleasant country must, I should think, in 
looking back, be aware that, next to the warmth of home affee- 
tion and companionship, the things that most made their hap- 
piness were the sunshine, the green fields, the beasts and birds, 
the mountains, the clear streams, and the sea-shore. In the 
rural sights and sounds around them they rejoiced, though they 
knew not at the time what it was they rejoiced in. There are 
few, I suppose, who cannot recall from their childhood one or 
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two at least of “those heavenly days which cannot die,” when 
the innocent brightness of the morning was about them, as yet 
undimmed by any shadow of mortality, and there were loving 
voices in the garden that have long been still. Such moments 
may have been few, as they were fleeting; but they must have 
thrilled us when they were here, else how could we recall them 
now? The remembrance of them may have waxed so faint that 
it seldom now revisits us, save perhaps for a moment, when 
reawakened by some long-forgotten tone or some scent that 
breathes of that early time. But no doubt they lie far down in 
most of us, those remembrances, buried fathoms deep, under 
layer on layer of custom, conventionality, commonplace, it may 
be, of worldliness. Is it not, then, one of the finest gifts of the 
true poet that he can pierce through those coatings with which 
later experience has incrusted our better nature, and re-awaken 
the child’s heart that still slumbers within us?) As Miss Annie 
Keary, one of the best of modern depictors of childhood, has 
expressed it: “There is a mental atmosphere common to all 
children, which changes so gradually that only a few observers, 
or, rather, a few imaginative people, who have lived vividly the 
child-life, and so kept a good deal of its atmosphere embedded 
in their memory, ever succeed in bringing it back.” 

To have succeeded in bringing it back, this is the good office 
which Vaughan and Blake and Wordsworth have performed. 
Those fine and ethereal, yet evanescent instincts, which most 
men and women in childhood have in some measure shared, 
these poets have preserved in their hearts so tenaciously, and 
expressed in their poems so vividly, that they awaken, even in 
ordinary minds, some recollection of them. Can any poet render 
to his fellow-men a truer, more delicate, service? 

There is, however, it must be noted, one thought about child- 
hood in Vaughan which Wordsworth has not. It is this,— that 
hereafter in the perfected Christian manhood the child’s heart 
will reappear. “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Vaughan’s poem of “ The Retreate ” closes with the wish that 

‘When this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came return.” 


Again, in another poem he calls childhood 


‘An age of mysteries, which he 
Must live twice who would God’s face see, 
Which angels guard, and with it play, 
Angels! whom foul men drive away.” 
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It is a beautiful and, I trust, a true faith, that a day is 
coming when the soul shall put off all the incrustations it has 
gathered here, when we shall regain all that we have lost, and 
combine the matured wisdom of the man with all that is lovely 
in the child. And so our life is rounded both ways by a child- 
hood — the imperfect childhood we pass through here — the 
perfect childhood which shall be hereafter. 


J. C. SHARP. 
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JOHN BROWN’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


In the November number of this Review, the Rev. David N. 
Utter moves to reverse the judgment heretofore rendered in favor 
of John Brown of Osawatomie, alleging that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Henry Thoreau, Theodore Parker, and other radical aboli- 
tionists, the makers of our history and literature, the trusted 
leaders of the North in the war for the Union, “a company of 
men and women whose peers did not exist in America,” con- 
spired to impose a false verdict upon mankind, which has passed 
inte the encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries, and been 
accepted as true by the civilized world. 

In support of this motion, two averments are made. 

First. That on May 24, 1856, in the night-time, John Brown 
slew, or caused to be slain, in cold blood and without provoca- 
tion, five inoffensive citizens living in the valley of Potawatomie 
Creek. 

Second. That on August 30, 1856, at the battle of Osawat- 
omie, John Brown ran away to save his life. 

Whereupon, David N. Utter demands that instead of being 
adjudged a hero, patriot, and martyr, John Brown shall here- 
after be held and declared to have been a felonious poltroon, an 
imposter, and an assassin. 

The equity of history, if not its justice, requires that every 
man should be tried by the standard of his own time, in the 
light of all the cireumstances that surrounded him, and judged 
by the avowed purposes and final results of his whole career. 
Tested by this canon, it is difficult to treat this performance 
of David N. Utter either with patience or respect. The vague 
and puerile generalizations about hero-worship and the causes 
of the war; the mild ecclesiastical sneer at New England and 
the higher law; the justification of slave-stealing; the utter 
ignorance of the fundamental facts of Kansas history; the 
approval of the acts of the Missourians in killing Frederick 
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Brown and burning the cabins and stealing the stock of the 
other sons; the perversion of morals in declaring that the Pot- 
awatomie massacre could be sustained if its results had been 
good, and so foreseen and foretold ; the inconsistency of affirm- 
ing in one sentence that John Brown was a hero in 1859, and in 
another that his entire public career is to be utterly condemned, 
—all these produce a sensation of bewilderment, and were it not 
for the faint flavor of the conventicle that pervades the paper, 
would create the impression that it was intended as a burlesque, 
like Archbishop Whately’s “ Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” rather than as a serious contribution to modern 
history. When he concludes by declaring that the principles of 
John Brown were those of the Russian Nihilists,—“first make a 
clean sweep of the present civilization, and let the future build 
what it can,”— wonder becomes mingled with compassion ; for 
there is probably no other intelligent student of public affairs 
who does not know that the Russian Nihilists demand nothing 
of the Czar but a liberal constitutional government. However 
detestable their methods, they do not aim at anarchy. It is 
seldom that an author reaches the felicity of being misinformed 
upon all subjects of which he treats. 

John Brown was born at Torrington, Connecticut, May 9, 
1800. He was descended in the sixth generation from Peter 
Brown, an English carpenter, who signed the compact in the 
eabin of the Mayflower, and died in 1633. When five years old 
John Brown was taken to Ohio. His youth was uneventful and 
obscure. At the age of eighteen he went to Massachusetts, with 
the design of obtaining a collegiate education and entering the 
ministry; but, being attaeked with a disorder of the eyes, was 
compelled to abandon this purpose and return to Ohio. In 
early manhood he was a surveyor, and traversed the forests of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Later, he was for ten years engaged 
in business in Pennsylvania, and subsequently in Ohio as a 
tanner, a cattle dealer, and speculator in real estate. In 1846 he 
removed with his family to Springfield, Mass., and dealt in wool 
as a commission merchant, without success. In 1849 he went to 
North Elba, New York, where he toiled upon a sterile, rocky 
farm among the Adirondacks, and where his body now lies molder- 
ing in the grave. As early as 1839 he had formed the great life 
purpose, which he never relinquished, for the destrnetion of 
African slavery., Thenceforward there was no divergence in his 
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career. He was not distracted by ambition, nor wealth, nor 
ease, nor fame. He never hesitated. Delay did not baffle nor 
disconcert him, nor discomfiture render him despondent. His 
tenacity of purpose was inexorable. Those relations, possessions, 
and pursuits which to most men are the chief objects of exist- 
ence—home, friends, fortune, estate, power—to him were the 
most insignificant incidents. He regarded them as trivial, unim- 
portant, and wholly subsidiary to the accomplishment of the 
great mission for which he had been sent upon earth. His love 
of justice was an irresistible passion, and slavery the accident 
that summoned all his powers into dauntless and strenuous 
activity. 

In the autumn of 1854, four sons and the son-in-law of 
John Brown joined the column of emigrants that marched to 
Kansas. They were farmers. They were peaceable, God-fearing 
men. They had no means of subsistence except the labor of 
their hands. They were unarmed, but they hated slavery, and 
believed that Kansas should be free. They settled near Pota- 
watomie Creek, built humble cabins, and began to cultivate the 
soil. They were harassed, insulted, raided, and plundered by 
gangs of marauders, and finally notified to leave the Territory 
under penalty of death. They associated for defense, and unable 
longer to continue the unequal contest, in the summer of 1855 
they wrote their father to procure and to bring to Kansas arms, 
to enable them to protect their lives and property. He arrived, 
after a tedious journey through Illinois and Iowa, on the 6th 
of October, 1855. 

David N. Utter declares that John Brown was a “ disturbing 
influence in Kansas from the first,” and that he went to the Ter- 
ritory “ not as a settler, but to fight.” He designates him as an 
extremist and revolutionist who belonged to an insignificant 
party that was led by newspaper correspondents and stipen- 
diaries, who really had no right to be in the Territory at all. He 
attempts to convey the impression that, prior to the arrival of 
John Brown, there were no other “disturbing influences” at 
work; that although there had been some casual differences of 
opinion as to the course that should be pursued with regard to 
the slave code adopted by the bogus legislature of 1855, a wise 
and moderate policy of submission prevailed. The days were 
haleyon. It was like the garden of Eden, -where, in pastoral 
tranquillity, the Adams and Eves were naming the beasts and 
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cultivating the fig-tree whose foliage was so soon to be unfor- 
tunately more important than its fruit. Even the destruction 
of Lawrence is dismissed with a flippant paragraph as scareely 
worthy of notice. “There was no resistance, and nobody was 
killed except by accident,” murmurs the placid historian. He 
probably considers that the drunken mob of eight hundred bor- 
der ruffians who had assembled on their own account, as he says, 
to wipe out the abolition town, went to the Territory as “set- 
tlers” and not, like John Brown, “ to fight.” 

They were not like John Brown, “a disturbing influence.” 
They went to Kansas “to make homes and build a State,” and 
so, unlike John Brown, their voice was not “for war.” Like the 
gentlemen described by Tacitus, they wanted peace. 

There was no trouble till John Brown came with his per- 
nicious revolutionary doctrines: “the pillage and the burning 
were in consequence of his crimes, and for the whole he deserves 
censure rather than praise,” concludes David N. Utter, who calls 
this process the “ revaluation of our war heroes,” and “ getting 
at the exact facts in every case, let them be what they may,” for 
the benefit of the younger generation who do not love truth 
more, but need heroes less, than the men of twenty years ago, in 
the language of this evangelical iconoclast. It may interest the 
younger generation to hear a brief account of what occurred in 
the interval between July 2, 1855, and May 21, 1856, over which 
this revaluer of heroes skips with such airy levity. 

The Legislature was elected March 30 by Missourians who 
entered the Territory in armed bands for that purpose. Nearly 
eight hundred attended the polls at Lawrence, with pistols, rifles, 
bowie-knives, and two cannons loaded with musket balls. Both 
branches of the Legislature were unanimously pro-slavery after 
July 23. They devised a scheme by which the people were de- 
prived for two years of all control over the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the territorial government. They 
filled all the offices with pro-slavery men, and adopted an act to 
punish offenses against slave property which is probably the 
most infamous statute that ever blackened the code of any civil- 
ized people. It affixed the penalty of death to the crime of carry- 
ing or assisting slaves out of the Territory with the intent to 
procure their freedom, and punished the denial of the right to 
hold slaves with imprisonment at hard labor for two years with 
ball and chain. 
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They adjourned August 30, and the laws were published in 
October. The Free State party met at Big Springs, September 5, 
and adopted, among other resolutions, the following: 


“That we will endure and submit to these laws no longer than the best 
interests of the Territory requiro, as the least of two evils, and will resist 
them to a bloody issue as soon as we ascertain that peaceable remedies shall 
fail and forcible resistance shall furnish any reasonable prospect of success ; 
and that in the meantime we recommend to our friends throughout the Ter- 
ritory the organization and discipline of volunteer companies and the pro- 
eurement and preparation of arms.” 


This convention was followed by another at Topeka on the 
19th, to take preliminary steps for the formation of a constitu- 
tion. Delegates were chosen October 9th, assembled on the 23d, 
and adjourned November 11th. On the 14th the “Law and 
Order” party was organized at Leavenworth, and the blood of 
Free State men began to flow. As early as May these friends of 
freedom had shaved, tarred and feathered, ridden on a rail, and 
sold by a negro auctioneer for one dollar, William Phillips, who 
had ventured to protest against the validity of an election in 
Leavenworth. In August they subjected Rev. Pardee Butler to 
great personal indignity at Atchison, and set him adrift down 
the Missouri on a log raft, because he refused to sign some resolu- 
tions adopted at a pro-slavery meeting held in that town. But 
these mild remedies were now abandoned. On November 21st, 
Dow was killed. Branson was arrested for taking part in a 
meeting held to denounce the murder. He was rescued, and the 
sheriff summoned a posse. The Governor called upon all good 
citizens to aid in Branson’s recapture. The excitement was in- 
tense. Armed bands crossed the Missouri and hastened to their 
rendezvous at I’ranklin, under the command of Atchison, United 
States Senator. The roads were patrolled and wagons robbed. 
On the 6th of December, Barber was shot while traveling home- 
ward. Companies of Free State soldiers marched to the defense 
of the beleaguered town of Lawrence. Among them were old 
John Brown and his four sons, equipped for battle. A spectator 
says: “ They drove up in front of the Free State Hotel, standing 
in a small lumber-wagon. To each of their persons was strapped 
a short, heavy broadsword. Each was supplied with fire-arms 
and revolvers, and poles were standing endwise around the 
wagon-box with fixed bayonets, pointing upward.” 
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A gaunt, grim, gray, formidable figure! Evidently he was 
there “ not as a settler, but to fight!” But there was no fight. 
Both sides regarded discretion as the better part of valor. The 
forces were disbanded, and John Brown and his sons drove 
their lumber wagon, with their broadswords, guns, pistols, and 
pikes to their cabins on the Potawatomie. 

The election under the Topeka constitution was held January 
17, 1856. The next morning three Free State men, going home 
from Easton, were assailed by a horde of ruffians. Captain R. 
P. Brown, a member-elect of the Legislature, went to their relief 
and routed the assailants. The three men, with Captain Brown, 
continued on their way toward Leavenworth and were again 
attacked and overpowered. At night they were all released but 
Brown, who was dragged out, hacked and gashed with hatchets 
and knives, thrown into a wagon, exhausted, bleeding, benumbed 
with cold, and soon expired. 

Other murders followed. Governor Shannon said that “the 
roads were literally strewed with dead bodies.” The Missouri 
River, the chief highway to the Territory, was closed, and 
steamers were searched for ammunition and supplies. In April, 
Major Buford arrived with large reénforcements from Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. Efforts to arrest Free State men 
were continued and were resisted. United States troops were 
sent to Lawrence to aid the civil authorities. A complacent 
and obsequious grand jury was assembled that found indiet- 
ments against Governor Robinson, Reeder, and others, for high 
treason, because they had participated in the Free State move- 
ment. The Governor fled from the Territory in disguise. Rob- 
inson was arrested while en route to the East, and brought back 
for trial under guard. The District Court conceived and pro- 
mulgated the extraordinary doctrine of “constructive treason.” 
Anarchy prevailed, and on the morning of May 21, 1856, a deputy 
United States marshal, with an immense posse, entered Law- 
rence and arrested a large number of citizens for construc- 
tive treason and for bearing arms against the “ Government.” 
Later in the day, Sheriff Jones appeared with an armed force, 
and an order of court to destroy two newspaper offices and the 
Free State Hotel as nuisances. A demand for the surrender of 
arms was complied with; a blood-red banner with a single star 
and the legend “South Carolina” was unfurled. The printing 
offices were destroyed, and the material thrown in the river. 
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Four cannon were trained on the hotel and it was demolishe 
The day closed with the pillage of stores and houses. The 
dwelling of Governor Robinson was burned, and night was 
hideous with the frenzied orgy of the drunken and triumphant 
marauders. The total value of the property destroyed was 
about two hundred thousand dollars. 

The subjugation of Kansas by the slave power now appeared 
to be accomplished. The Free State leaders were in prison ; the 
principal towns of the Territory were in the hands of the enemy. 
This was the result of the “wiser and more moderate policy of 
submitting,” which David N. Utter says had “all along the sup- 
port of the very best citizens, even the most earnest abolitionists.” 

It is not necessary now to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the policy of non-resistance which had prevailed to this junct- 
ure among the friends of freedom in Kansas. Their situation 
was difficult and delicate. The National Administration was the 
ally of their insolent and brutal foes in Missouri and the South. 
Rival ambitions distracted their councils. Many of the colonists 
from Indiana, Illinois, and other States along the border, though 
opposed to slavery, were equally hostile to free negroes, and 
insisted that they should be excluded from the State. Some 
favored immediate emancipation; others thought slavery should 
not be disturbed where it existed. Diplomacy was required to 
avoid dissension. Passion, violence, and retaliation might have 
invoked more irreparable disasters, though nothing could have 
much retarded the crisis which we now see had been long 
impending. 

John Brown regarded the policy as nerveless and emasculated. 
It became soon apparent that he was in earnest. His impatient 
criticisms upon the political leaders were caustic and intolerable. 
He was not a politician, and wanted no office. He had no sym- 
pathy with the demand that Kansas should be a free white 
State. He believed in the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of Man. ; 

The effect of the destruction of Lawrence was instantaneous. 
Emboldened by their long immunity, the pro-slavery leaders 
openly avowed the policy of extermination, and called upon 
their followers, in the chastely picturesque language of the 
Squatter Sovereign newspaper, to “tar and feather, drown, 
lynch, and hang every white-livered abolitionist who dares to 
pollute our soil.” 
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The company to which John Brown and his sons belonged 
had marched to the relief of Lawrence on the 21st, but learning 
of its destruction, had camped in the valley of Ottawa Creek, 
several miles South. The next day, Major Williams, a 
neighbor and friend of the Browns, rode into camp and told 
them that trouble was anticipated on the Potawatomie. ‘Squire 
Morse had been notified to leave the Territory within three days. 
John Grant, Mr. Winer, and several others in the same neighbor- 
hood, had received similar notices from George Wilson, the pro- 
bate judge of the county. Judge Hanway of Lane, who 
lived near, and whose death occurred recently, says the con- 
spiracy was formed to “drive out, burn and kill; and that 
Potawatomie Creek was to be cleared of every man, woman and 
child who was for Kansas being a free State.” 

Among the most active and resolute of these “ law-and-order” 
partisans were the Doyles, father and sons, the brothers Will- 
iam and Henry Sherman, Allen Wilkinson, and George Wilson. 
Wilkinson, a native of Tennessee, was postmaster, and had been 
a member of the bogus legislature. He was a violent ruffian, 
and his widow remarked to Dr. Gillpatrick, the first person who 
called on the morning after his death, that she had often urged 
him to be more quiet and moderate in his language, but that he 
would not heed her advice. When the news of the fall of Law- 
rence arrived, Henry Sherman raised a red flag over his cabin, 
and announced that the war had begun. Henry was an amiable 
person. In a previous judicial proceeding he declared, under 
oath, that he “would rather kill that old man who wore specta- 
cles and lived on the hill than to kill a rattlesnake.” The object 
of his animadversion was the Rev. David Baldwin, long after- 
ward resident at Garnett, in an adjoining county. 

The story of the death of these men has been cireumstantially 
told by James Townsley, who accompanied the expedition, and, 
barring some tawdry rhetoric, is fairly repeated by David N. 
Utter ; but he omits to add what Townsley says in his statement 
on the 3d of August, 1882, as to the effect of the killing. His 
words are : 


‘‘T became, and am satisfied that it resulted in good to the Free State 
cause, and was especially beneficial to the Free State settlers on Potawatomie 
Creek. The pro-slavery men were dreadfully terrified, and large numbers of 
them left the Territory. It was afterward said that one Free State man 
could scare a company of them.” 
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Judge Hanway, before quoted, says: 


“I did not know of a settler of ’56 but what regarded it as amongst the 
most fortunate events in the history of Kansas. It saved the lives of the Free 
State men on the Creek, and those who did the act were looked upon as 
deliverers.” 


One of the most eminent of the Free State leaders, who is still 
living, writes: 

‘‘He was the only man who comprehended the situation, and saw the 
absolute necessity for some such blow, and had the nerve to strike it,” 


Another prominent actor writes: 


“IT wish to say right here about the Potawatomie Creek massacre, which 
has been the theme of so much magazine literature, that at the time it oe- 
curred it was approved by myself and hundreds of others, including the most 
prominent of the leaders among the Free State men. 

“It was one of the stern, merciless necessities of the times. The night it 
was done I was but a few miles away on guard, to protect from destruction 
the homes of Free State men and their families, who had been notified by 
these men and their allies to leave within a limited time or forfeit their lives 
and property. The women and children dared not sleep in the houses, and 
were hid away in the thickets. Something had to be done, and the avenger 
appeared, and the doomed men perished,—they who had doomed others.” 


It was the “ blood-and-iron” prescription of Bismarck. The 
pro-slavery butchers of Kansas and their Missouri confederates 
learned that it was no longer safe to kill. They discovered, at 
last, that nothing is so unprofitable as injustice. They started 
from their guilty dream to find before them, silent and tardy, 
but inexorable and relentless, with uplifted blade, the awful 
apparition of vengeance and retribution. 

When John Brown, Jr., learned of the massacre, we are in- 
formed that he resigned his command and went home, where he 
was soon after arrested. So great was his abhorrence of his 
father’s crime that he became insane, and during his ravings 
denounced his father as an atrocious criminal and unmitigated 
coward. These statements are made upon the testimony of G. 
W. Brown, in the “ Herald of Freedom,” in 1859. The witness may 
be competent, but he is not disinterested. He sustains the same 
relation to the antislavery men of ’56 that Judas Iscariot did 
to the disciples, and is as well qualified to write their history as 
Judas Iscariot would be to revise the New Testament. John 
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Brown, Jr., instead of being “arrested,” was captured by Captain 
Pate, manacled with ox-chains, and driven under a hot sun till 
he became delirious from heat, fatigue, and hunger. He wrote 
many letters to his father while in captivity. The following 
extracts from one, dated September 8, 1856, will show the rela- 
tions that existed between them, and the opinion he entertained 
of his father : 


“DEAR FATHER AND BROTHER: . . . . Having before heard of Fred- 
erick’s death, and that you were missing, my anxiety on your account has 
been most intense. Though my dear brotherI shall never see again hero, 
yet I thank God you and Jason still live. Poor Frederick has perished in a 
good cause, the success of which cause I trust will yet bring joy to mill- 
ions. . . . 

‘“T can, I have no doubt, sueceed in making my escape to you from here. 


. . « « Iam anxious to see you both, in order to perfect some plan of 
escape, in case it should appear best. Come up if you consistently can. The 
battle of Osawatomie is considered here as the great fight so far, and, con- 
sidering the enemy’s loss, it is certainly a great victory for us—certainly a 
very dear burning of the town for them. . . . . Every one I hear speak- 
ing of you are loud in your praise. The Missourians in this region show 
signs of greatfear. . . . . Hoping to see you soon, I am, as ever, 
Your affectionate son and brother. 


The effect of the transaction upon Kansas, according to David 
N. Utter, was “only evil,” and upon the career of John Brown 
was “pervasive, decisive, overwhelming,” whatever that may 
mean. He could not live in Kansas, continues the veracious 
chronicler, nor anywhere else safely, so he disguised himself by 
eutting off his beard and fled to New England, where he won the 
confidence of some of her greatest and noblest men; after which 
he hovered on the border of two States, waiting for a signal from 
some unknown person to come over to Kansas and massacre a 
constitutional convention. There were so many in those days 
that one could have been killed without being missed; but for 
some reason the plot failed, and after awhile he ventured into 
Kansas again, made a raid into Missouri, captured some slaves, 
and escorted them to Canada. 

This reaches the true dignity of history. As a matter of 
fact, John Brown did live many months in Kansas, after the 
Potawatomie slaughter. He participated in the battles at 
Franklin, Battle Mound, Sugar Creek, Osawatomie, and Black 
Jack. He was present at the siege of Lawrence in September, 
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and soon after went East for funds and arms. He lay ill several 
weeks in Iowa, but reached Chicago in November. Early in 
1857 he reached Boston, and appeared “ in disguise” before the 
Legislature, asking an appropriation of ten thousand dollars to 
defend northern men in Kansas. Later in the season he returned 
to the Territory, where he remained with brief intervals of 
absence till January, 1859, organizing his forces for the final 
crusade against slavery, in accordance with plans long enter- 
tained and definitely embodied in his “ Provisional Constitution ” 
framed at Chatham, Canada West, in May, 1858. 
In Deeember, 1858, a negro from Missouri came to his cabin 
on the Osage, and informed him that he was about to be sold, 
_ with his family, and begged for aid to escape. John Brown im- 
mediately organized two companies, invaded Missouri, liberated 
eleven slaves, and returned, with the supplies necessary for their 
| support. The Governor of the State offered three thousand dol- 
lars reward for the arrest of John Brown, which the President 
of the United States supplemented with an offer of two hundred 
and fifty more. John Brown retorted by a printed proclama- 
_ tion offering two dollars and fifty cents for the delivery of 
James Buchanan to him in camp. He moved slowly north- 
_ ward with his four families of emigrants, colonized them near 
Windsor in Canada, in March, 1859, and returned to Kansas no 
more. 

His subsequent career belongs to the history of the nation. 
Out of the portentous and menacing cloud of anti-slavery sen- 
timent that had long brooded with sullen discontent, a baleful 
meteor above the North, he sprang like a terrific thunderbolt, 
whose lurid glare illuminated the continent with its devastating 
flame, and whose reverberations among the splintered crags of 
Harper’s Ferry were repeated on a thousand battle-fields from 
Gettysburg to the Gulf. From the instant that shot was fired 
the discussion and debate of centuries was at an end. He who 
was not for slavery was against it. The North became verte- 
brated, and the age of cartilage and compromise was at an end. 
The nation seized the standard of universal emancipation which 
dropped from his dying hand on the scaffold at Charleston, and 
bore it in triumph to Appomattox. 

He died as he had lived, a Puritan of the Puritans. There 
was no perturbation in his serene and steadfast soul. Few pro- 
ductions in literature are more remarkable than his letters 
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written in prison, while he was under sentence of death. He 


said: 


“T can trust God with both the time and the manner of my death, believ- 
ing, as I now do, that for me at this time to seal my testimony for God 
and humanity with my blood will do vastly more toward advancing the . 
cause I have earnestly endeavored to promote than all I have dove in my 
life before.” 

“As I believe most firmly that God reigns, I cannot believe that anything 
I have done, suffered, or may yet suffer, will be lost to the cause of God or 
humanity ; and before | began my work at Harper's Ferry I felt assured that, 
in the worst event, it would certainly pay.” 

“Tam quite cheerful. I do not feel myself in the least degraded by my 
imprisonment, my chains, or the near prospect of the gallows. Men cannot 
imprison, chain, nor hang the soul! . . . Iam endeavoring to get ready for 
another field of action, where no defeat befalls the truly brave.” 

“Tt is a great comfort to feel assured that I am permitted to die for a 
eause, and not merely to pay the debt of nature which all must. I feel myself 
to be most unworthy of so great distinction.” 

“T feel just as content to die for God’s eternal truth, and for suffering 
humanity, on the scaffold as in any other way.” 

‘“‘T think I cannot now better serve the cause I love so much than to die for 
it: and in my death I may do more than in my life.” 

“IT do not believe I shall deny my Lord and Master Jesus Christ, and I 
should if I denied my principles against slavery.” 


What immortal and dauntless courage breathes in this pro- 
eession of stately sentences; what fortitude; what patience; 
what faith ; what radiant and eternal hope! No pagan philoso- 
pher, no Hebrew prophet, no Christian martyr, ever spoke in 
loftier and more heroic strains than this “Coward and Mur- 
derer,” who declared, from the near brink of an ignominious 
grave, that there was no acquisition so splendid as moral purity; 
no inheritance so desirable as personal liberty; nothing on this 
earth nor in the world to come so valuable as the soul, whatever 
the hue of its habitation; no impulse so noble as an unconquer- 
able purpose to love truth, and an invincible determination to 
obey God. 

Carlyle says that when any great change in human society is 
to be wrought, God raises up men to whom that change is made 
to appear as the one thing needful and absolutely indispensable. 
Scholars, orators, poets, philanthropists, play their parts, but the 
crisis comes at last through some one who is stigmatized as a 
fanatic by his contemporaries, and whom the supporters of the 
systems he assails crucify between thieves or gibbet as a felon. 
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The man who is not afraid to die for an idea is its most 
potential and convincing advocate. 

Already the great intellectual leaders of the movement for 
the abolition of slavery are dead. The student of the future 
will exhume their orations, arguments, and state papers, as a 
part of the subterranean history of the epoch. The antiquarian 
will dig up their remains from the alluvial drift of the period, 
and construe their relations to the great events in which they 
were actors; but the three men of this era who will loom for- 
ever against the remotest horizon of time, as the pyramids 
above the voiceless desert, or mountain peaks over the surbordi- 
nate plains, are Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, and Old 
John Brown of Osawatomie. 

J. J. INGALLS. 
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MUST THE CLASSICS GO? 


Is classical training necessary in liberal education? To 
- appreciate this question we must first know what education 
means. Every man is born into this world ignorant both of 
himself and his surroundings, but to act his part so as to reach 
success and happiness needs to understand them both. There- 
fore, he must learn; and having to learn, must be educated. 
This will involve two processes : 

1. The developrent of man’s power to master himself and 
circumstances, by training every capacity to its highest energy, 
—discipline. 2. Communication of the most valuable knowl- 
edge,— information. Both are necessary. Discipline precedes 
information, because power precedes acquisition. Information 
completes discipline by yielding actual results in the world. In 
a word, discipline gives power to acquire information, and the 
total result is culture. 

The two great instruments of educational discipline and 
information have hitherto been mathematics and language, lead- 
ing to physical, intellectual, and social sciences, and these 
again culminating in a philosophy or study of first principles 
of all things. On this basis our college education has been 
built. None propose excluding mathematics. Few question the 
need of studying language in some form. But when the classi- 
eal languages are proposed as essential to liberal education, 
objections arise and pronounced attacks are made. I propose 
merely three things: 

I. To enumerate the objectors and answer their objections. 

II. To state the positive argument for classical training. 

III. To state the reasons for retaining Greek as well as Latin. 


I. The objectors and their objections. These are: 
1. Men of active rather than contemplative temperament. 
They care chiefly for what prepares immediately for some 
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specific calling, and are so absorbed in civil and commercial 
activities that they value only what bears obviously in these 
lines. John Stuart Mill has well shown the weakness of this 


position : 

‘Experience proves that there is no one study or pursuit which, prac- 
ticed to the exclusion of all others, does not narrow and pervert the mind; 
breeding in it a class of prejudices special to that pursuit, besides a general 
prejudice common to all narrow specialities against large views from an inea- 
pacity to take in and appreciate the grounds of them. We need to know 
more than the one thing that is to be our principal occupation. This should 
be known as well as it can be known, but we should also acquire a clear 
general knowledge of the leading truths of all the great subjects of human 
interest.” 


2. Those who have never studied the classics. Many are col- 
lege graduates. But their objection, if good, is good against 
any study they may have failed to appreciate from want of 
proper teaching, of application, or of capacity. Herbert Spencer, 
a pronounced enemy of the classics, does not profess to read 
them except in translations. In this respect, many college men 
resemble Mr. Spencer. 

3. Those who are imbued with the money-making spirit of 
the age. These, if they believed that studying Greek and 
Latin was the road to wealth, would all worship classical 
eulture. But to-day the obvious, the “ effective,” the “ realistic,” 
the perversely vulgar, nursed on money-worship and covered 
skin-deep with affected cultivation, is too apt to crowd out the 
thoughtful and refined, and smother to death the heroic. Neither 
the hostility nor the approbation of this element counts for 
anything, because wholly ignorant and selfish. 

4. Those who dislike classical studies because of distaste for 
any severe training, and a corresponding relish for lighter arts 
and accomplishments. They want culture only so far as it is 
immediately enjoyable. They desire results without the process, 
and so would resist thorough training in anything. Hence they 
answer themselves. 

5. Those who believe literature necessary, but think modern 
languages should be substituted, as being genuine literature, 
and a necessary part of modern life. But to study modern 
languages we do not need to displace the classies. The trouble 
here is not the difficulty of making place for an extensive 
language course, but the prevalence of bungling methods of 
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teaching, and the excessive time wasted on elementary mathe- 
matics, especially arithmetic, in so many schools. No such 
trouble exists in Germany. There, only one-sixth of the time, 
at the most, goes to mathematics, while to language even the 
Realschulen, or scientific schools, give two-sixths, and the Gym- 
nasia four-sixths of their time. If, then, there is room for both, 
why not teach both? Suppose, however, we have to make the 
choice. The reasons for retaining the classics would be most 
cogent. 

First. Beeause they are immeasurably superior to modern 
languages as means of discipline. Their structure is regular 
and highly complex. Modern languages do not contain material 
out of which to construct a logical grammar like theirs. What 
does English, French, or German grammar amount to? Simply 
débris of the classical languages, mixed with barbarie elements. 

Second. Even if modern languages equaled the classies in 
structure, they would be less likely to be used consistently for 
discipline. So much time necessarily goes to mastering pro- 
nunciation and acquiring merely facility of use, which necessi- 
tates only inferior mental effort, that this is often mistaken for 
mastery of the language. Furthermore, modern languages are 
too near our own modes of thinking to help us erlarge our 
knowledge in kind by entering widely different fields of thought, 
as we need to do. 

Third. No modern languages have yet stood the great test 
of permanence which the classics have now endured for more 
than twenty centuries. Only a dozen generations have read 
Shakespeare. But Homer has already led the way to literary 
immortality for a hundred generations, with Plato, Virgil, and 
Horace not far behind. 

Fourth. Modern languages, just because modern, are grow- 
ing, and hence ever changing. This unfits them to be a perma- 
nent basis for culture. 

6. Some advocates of physical science. Their objection is 
that science (meaning physical science) furnishes better disci- 
pline and information than the classies or anything else. Sup- 
pose it does. Must we study only physical science? Is there 
no room for any other training? May not classical training be 
scientific too? If correct, must it not be scientific ? 

But this objection is composite. Let us examine its parts ; 


they are as clearly stated in Herbert Spencer’s book, “ Educa- 
tion,” as anywhere. 
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“But now mark that, while for the training of mere memory, science is as 
good as, if not better than, language, it has an immense superiority in the 
kind of memory it cultivates. . . . Language establishes ‘connections 
of ideas’ based upon facts ‘in a great measure accidental,’ but science upon 
facts ‘mostly necessary.’ Though words and their meanings have relations 
‘in some sense natural’; yet since ‘in the acquisition of languages as ordi- 
narily carried on, these natural relations between words and their meanings 
are not habitually traced nor the laws regulating them explained, it must be 
admitted that they are commonly learned as fortuitous relations. On the 
other hand, the relations presented by science are causal relations, and, 
when properly taught, are understood as such.’ Language ‘ exercises mem- 
ory only, the other exercises both memory and understanding. ’” 


What greater error could be written? Examine it: science 
is superior in “ the kind of memory it cultivates,”—that is, causal 
memory. Is there no causal memory in learning the structure 
of the Greek verb, the “build” of complex etymology, the 
orderly logie of syntax? Can it avoid being causal? Are there 
not laws of discourse, necessities in order and display of thought? 
Is antique civilization—the one world-wide civilization of his- 
tory, all whose features are in its literature, whose rise, organic 
growth, decay, and death, run in long lines for centuries, to be 
learned by rote? 

But Mr. Spencer’s contrast is made out in unfair language. 

‘It is not allowable to draw inferences, as if from premises of 
equal value, by phrasing things in this way, “ the acquisition 
of languages, as ordinarily carried on,” and then, “ the relations 
which science presents are causal relations, and, when properly 
taught, are understood as such.” Of course they are, and so are 
they in language, “ when properly taught.” His next objection 
—that science better cultivates the judgment— is of the same 
nature as his remarks on memory. He fails to see that classical 
study deals not merely with words, but with things, with a vast 
body of remarkable fundamental phenomena, and hence the 
judgment must be highly exercised. 

Mr. Spencer next insists that science is best for moral training. 

“The learning of languages tends, if anything, to increase the already 
undue respect for authority. . . . By the pupil, the teacher’s or gram- 
mar’s dicta are received as unquestionable. His constant attitude of mind is 
that of submission to dogmatic teaching. And a necessary result is to accept 
without inquiry whatever is established. Quite opposite is the frank, inde- 
pendent attitude of mind generated by the cultivation of science.” 

This is simple quibbling. Apply it to any science, say chemis- 
try, and you could not require a student to “submit” to the 
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“dogmatic teaching” that inculcates authoritatively (though 
only provisionally) its symbols, atomic weights, formule, specific 
gravities, and entire stock-knowledge. So in history, in teaching 
events and dates. So in arithmetic, numbers and their relations 
must first be learned arbitrarily or not learned at all. So in 
teaching a child the alphabet or even his own name. 

But this is self-destructive also, as already hinted. All teach- 
ing must be instilled dogmatically at first, and, unless the pupil 
accepts it, no progress of any sort is possible. Now, in the 
classies, “ when properly taught,” and in all genuine teaching, 
this dogmatic communication must be received, but received 
provisionally as a basis for further investigations, to be verified 
or disproved, as the pupil’s experience and discerning powers 
increase. What, then, becomes of Mr. Spencer’s argument for 
scientific education? Science, to be taught, must be “ dog- 
matic” in its beginnings, or else becomes unteachable, and must 
“ go.” 

Mr. Spencer lastly claims transcendent value for science 
against the classics as “information.” But is physical science 
the only science? Is not man, is not humanity full of scientific 
phenomena? Is it not man’s interest to know himself, in order 
to become what he ought to be, more than to know or do any- 
thing else? Are not his thoughts the expression of himself, and 
language the outside, of which all human thought is the inside? 
In this light, language is as worthy of scientific study as exter- 
nal nature. 

7. Those who have suffered from erroneous methods of teach- 
ing. Here is the strongest source of attack. A great field is 
occupied by teachers mostly unacquainted with the art of teach- 
ing. In mathematics this difficulty is less troublesome. Every- 
thing there is “ exactly right” or “exactly wrong.” Method, the 
key to all education, lies on the surface and is simple rigorous de- 
duction, constantly asserting itself and revenging its violations 
immediately. It is therefore easily acquired, and hence good ele- 
mentary mathematical teachers are numerous and commercially 
cheap. Not soin classics. Here we encounter a grammar the most 
perfect yet discovered, constructed from languages rich to com- 
pleteness in a vast variety of inflectional forms, with vocabularies 
where every word, even every word-element, indicates a distinet 
thought, with a syntax articulated to every imaginable kind and 
form of thinking; we meet a literature embracing acknowledged 
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models in every style, and stored with the wisdom of a great 
civilization now passed away, but on which we stand. Method 
does not lie on the surface here. It must be hunted out with 
great patience, and needs thorough philosophical powers, first to 
discover, and next to apply it in teaching. Hence, good classical 
teachers are rare, and eonsequently expensive. Here the financial 
necessities of schools come in, and secure cheap teachers who, of 
course, do cheap teaching. Ignorant of the rationale of their sub- 
ject, their pupils become still more so, and plod drearily along or 
else evade their tasks, receiving a minimum of benefit outweighed 
by a maximum of mental injury. Hence, many array themselves 
against the classics. Their hatred of the caricature is just; their 
enmity to the culture itself is deplorable. 

II. The positive argument for classical training. 

Every man’s entire life is oecupied with one continuous proc- 
ess of thought, of which the simplest, easiest, and one universal 
instrument is language. At the basis of knowledge lies the fact 
that we think of things. What we think is thought, and the ex- 
pression of thought is language. If our thought tallies exactly 
with the thing thought of, we have an exactly correct thought, 
and if expression tallies with thought we have an exactly cor- 
rect expression. Things underlie thought; thought underlies 
language. Here is the heart of the subject. Only as language 
and thought coincide, can knowledge itself be communicated 
and preserved; while so long as they are equivalent, language 
is as good as thought, just as a sound paper currency is as good 
as the gold it represents. 

What does all this necessitate in education? Not teaching 
all languages. This is practically impossible. It therefore in- 
volves a selection of those best suited to accomplish the proe- 
esses of education,— discipline and information. If, then, we 
can discover which languages these are, we must adopt them as 
the basis of all thorough literary education. 

For educational purposes we make two classes, a man’s , 
native tongue and foreign languages. The first we must know, 
of course, as it is our chief means of intercourse. But we need 
more, both to understand English itself and enlarge our range 
of knowledge and so obtain completeness of power. Hence we 
need foreign languages. These are of two sorts, ancient and 
modern. From the first class all are prepared to rule out Ori- 
ental languages. What remains? Latin and Greek, the two 
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fundamental languages of European culture wherever it has 
spread. From the second we rule out as unessential all except 
French and German. | firmly believe we can teach ail four,— 
Latin, Greek, French, German,— with E. glish as well, under any 
well-ordered system, and if we could not, modern languages 
might easily be acquired outside of our schools. 

However, I ground the claim of the classical languages to a 
preéminent place on their immense superiority over all other 
languages, living or dead, as means of mental discipline. Let 
us hear Mr. Mill’s argument for this: 


“Even as mere languages, no modern European language is so valuable a 
discipline to the intellect as those of Greece and Rome, on account of their 
very regular and complicated structure. Consider for a moment what gram- 
mar is. It is the most elementary part of logie. It is the beginning of the 
analysis of the thinking process. The principles and rules of grammar are 
the means by which the forms of language are made to correspond with the 
aniversal forms of thought. The distinctions between the various parts of 
speech, between the cases of nouns, the modes and tenses of verbs, the fune- 
tions of participles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in words. Single 
nouns and verbs express objects and events, many of which can be cognized 
by the senses; but the modes of putting nouns and verbs together, express 
the relations of objects and events, which can be cognized only by the 
intellect ; and each different mode corresponds to a different relation. The 
structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic. The various rules of syntax 
oblige us to distinguish between the subject and predicate of a proposition, 
between the agent, the action, and the thing acted upon; to mark when an 
idea is intended to modify a quality, or merely to unite with some other idea; 
what assertions are categorical, what only conditional; whether the inten- 
tion is to express similarity or contrast, to make a plurality of assertions 
conjunctively or disjunctively ; what portions of a sentence, though gram- 
matically complete within themselves, are mere members or subordinate 
parts of the assertion made by the entire sentence. Such things form the 
subject matter of universal grammar; and the languages which teach it best 
are those which have the most definite rules, and which provide distinet 
forms for the greatest number of distinctions in thought, so that if we fail 
to attend precisely and accurately to any of these we cannot avoid commit- 
ting a solecism in language. In these qualities the classical languages have 
an incomparable superiority over every modern language, and over all 
languages, dead or living, which have a literature worth being generally 
studied.” 


So, too, in their value as literature. Mr. Mill continues: 


“‘ But the superiority of the literature itself, for purposes of education, is 
still more marked and decisive. Even in the substantial value of the matter 
of which it is the vehicle, it is very far from having been superseded. The 
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discoveries of the ancients in science have been greatly surpassed, and as 
much of them as is stili valuable loses nothing by being incorporated in mod- 
ern treatises; but what does not so well admit of being transferred bodily, 
and has been very imperfectly carried off, even in piecemeal, is the treasure 
which they accumulated of what may be called the wisdom of life; the rich 
store of experience of human nature and conduct, which the acute and ob- 
serving minds of those ages, aided in their observations by the greater sim- 
plicity of manners and life, consigned to their writings, and most of which 
retains all its value. Their writings are replete with remarks and maxims 
of singular good sense and penetration, applicable both to political and to 
private life; and the actual truths we find in them are even surpassed in value 
by the encouragement and help they give us in the pursuit of truth. 

**Human invention has never produced anything so valuable, in the way 
both of stimulation and of discipline, to the inquiring intellect, as the dialec- 
ties of the ancients, of which many of the works of Aristotle illustrate the 
theory and those of Plato exhibit the practice. No modern writings come 
near to these in teaching, both by precept and example, the way to investi- 
gate truth on those subjects, so vastly important to us, which remain matters 
of controversy from the difficulty or impossibility of bringing them to a 
directly experimental test. To question all things; never to turn away from 
any difficulty; to accept no doctrine, either from ourselves or from other 
people, without a rigid scrutiny by negative criticism, letting no fallacy or 
incoherence or confusion of thought slip by unperceived; above all, to insist 
upon having the meaning of a word clearly understood before using it, and 
the meaning of a proposition before assenting to it; these are the lessons we 
learn from the ancient dialecticians. With all this vigorous management of 
the negative element, they inspire no skepticism about the reality of truth or 
indifference to its pursuit. The noblest enthusiasm, both for the search after 
trutk and for applying it to its highest uses, pervades these writers, Aristotle 
no less than Plato, though Plato has imcomparably the greater power of im- 
parting those feelings to others. In cultivating, therefore, the ancient lan- 
guages as our best literary education, we are all the while laying an admirable 
foundation for ethical and philosophical culture. 

“In purely literary excellence, in perfection of form, the preéminence of 
the ancients is not disputed. In every department which they attempted — 
and they attempted almost all —their composition, like their sculpture, has 
been to the greatest modern artists an example to be looked up to with hope- 
less admiration, but of inappreciable value as a light on high guiding their 
own endeavors.” 


Has not Mr. Mill covered the whole case ? 

III. The reasons for retaining Greek as well as Latin. 

1. There is time to teach both without injuring ot).er studies. 
This has been abundantly proved in the Prussian gymnasia, or 
classical schools. Latin and Greek form the central core of 
instruction, occupying half their entire time. They also teach 
the Christian religion, German, French, history, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, plane trigonome- 
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try, natural history, physics, writing, drawing, music, gymnas- 
tics. Where do they save time for this? Mainly in mathe- 
maties and physical science, which receive jointly less than half 
the time given Latin and Greek, or but a trifle more than is 
given Greek alone. 

We should imitate the German example. First, by lessening 
the excessive time devoted to such study, for example, as arith- 
metic. In some States it has received over half the entire school- 
time in certain years. Why should mathematics, either in general 
or in particular, receive three times the attention it receives in 
Germany? Second, we should teach Greek better, both before 
and in college. Here time is saved by really using it. Our 
trouble is not too much Greek, but too much badly taught 
Greek. 

2. Two important languages are better than one. Especially 
is this true in Latin and Greek, whose differences are even more 
remarkable than their resemblances. 

3. While these differences give Latin a directer connection 
with our civilization, yet Greek offers a finer instrument for 
personal culture. Latin is the mother of modern tongues, the 
language of law, history, empire, practical energy, collective 
movements of men. But Greek is the mother-tongue of pure 
thought, the perfect instrument of human reason. The inex- 
haustible source for deriving the newest scientific terms to 
record the latest advances of thought in other languages, it yet 
never seeks to borrow for itself. It is subtler and more exact 
than Latin, more distinct in separate forms, more complex in 
masses, and more intimate in its mental attitude. 

4. The Greek spirit, best studied at its original sources, is 
distinctively the great incentive to high creative effort in art. 
Antique seulpture and architecture—indispensable to art- 
students to-day—were its early children. Homer was its first 
poet, and his spell has worked in every world-renowned epic 
since. Its light was hidden in the Dark Ages, but when the 
Reformation unlocked man’s conscience, the Florentine Greeks 
unlocked his intellect. Canova, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo,—these were but Greeks late born. Greek 
rhythms rule modern music. Read the scores of Palestrina, 
any fugue of Bach, or Beethoven’s symphonies. Read Wag- 
ver’s great letter on “* The Music of the Future.” All are Greek 
throughout. 
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5. It is the truly scientifie spirit. Not that the Greeks ob- 
served so many facts, but that they taught the world how to 
think. Huxley to-day vindicates Aristotle’s scientifie acute 
ness. Agassiz has shown that he also observed important facts 
about Mediterranean fishes, and, though the fishes remained 
abundant, the facts were only brought to light in modern times 
by consulting Aristotle’s work. The facts were the same; the 
observers were not Aristotles. Passing these minuti«, look at 
our standard scientific conceptions: “ideas,” “ method,” “theory,” 
“ practice,” “ hypothesis,” “ energy,” “ atoms,” and the norrencla- 
ture of science,—all essentially Greek. Examine conflicting 
schools of thought. All have Greek prototypes. Men to-day 
are naturally what the Greeks first were historically,—stoies 
and epicureans, dogmatists and skepties, materialists and ideal- 
ists, agnostics and theists, and battle in the endless war of ideas 
bequeathed from their Greek ancestors. The stream of history 
is one. Who shall divide it? 

6. Lastly, Latin itself is injured by separating it from Greek. 
Withdrawing Greek means crippling Latin. This helps to 
disintegrate classical culture, and so disastrously affects liberal 
education. As to the injury done Latin. This follows from 
the relations of the two languages, but I pass this and again 
appeal to the invaluable experience of Germany. The studies 
of the Gymnasia have been already stated. Alongside of this 
stands the Realschule, whose general make-up is the same, 
except that, though Latin is retained, Greek is dropped, 
English and chemistry added, and mathematics and science 
increased one-half. In revised plans of instruction issued in 
1882 for secondary schools, by the Ministry of Education, and 
containing criticisms on the past twenty-five years’ experience, 
these comments oceur: “In the Realschulen the result from 
the Latin instruction by no means corresponds either with the 
amount of time devoted to it or to the importance assigned this 
instruction in the general plan of these institutions.” This 
arises from the small number of hours given Latin, and from 
the excess of natural science which has proved “ decidedly 
disadvantageous.” No such complaints arise about gymnasial 
teaching either of Latin or science. Wherein does the Real- 
schule fail? Just where it differs from the Gymnasia —that 
is, in the absence of Greek and consequent excess of science. 
“The main point,” says the “Opinion” of the University of 
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Berlin, “is that the instruction given in the Realschule lacks a 
central point; hence the unsteadiness in its system of teaching. 
. « » Ina word, it has not been possible to find an equivalent 
for the (two) classical languages as a center of instruction.” 

As to the injury done to liberal education. To prove this I 
take the best test in the world,—comprehensive educational 
experience of undoubted authority. In 1870 the Prussian Min- 
istry of Education determined to try the experiment of granting 
university privileges to Realschulen graduates alongside of those 
coming from Gymnasia. Aiter over ten years of such trial, the 
Philosophical Faculty of the University of Berlin has recorded 
its judgment on the matter in an “Opinion” addressed to the 
Ministry of Education. This is the central faculty of the uni- 
versity, including all departments except Law, Medicine, and 
Theology. It numbers over one hundred instructors, and pro- 
vides about two hundred courses of lectures. It enrolls such 
names as Helmholtz the physicist, Kirchhoff in spectrum 
analysis, Hofmann in chemistry, Ranke and Droysen in history, 
Mommsen and Curtius in the classics, and Zeller in philosophical 
criticism. If we desired a supreme court of culture to decide the 
classical question, to what better tribunal could we appeal than 
this? —the central faculty of the most illustrious university 
of the best educated nation in the world. Its judgment, always 
weighty, is here simply irresistible, because based upon careful 
investigation, and unanimous. 

The “Opinion” rests upon the testimony of those instructors 
who have taught Realschule and Gymnasia graduates together. 
These are the professors of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
descriptive natural science, philosophy, economics, statistics, and 
modern languages. Their testimony, detailed with great clear- 
ness, is strongly adverse to allowing Realschule graduates a 
continuance of university privileges. Many grave evils due to 
their admission are enumerated, and the Faculty expresses the 
conviction that, unless Prussia is ready to surrender her historic 
university system, “it is doubly hazardous” to shut their eyes 
to causes that, unchecked, will bring about this deplorable 
result. The essence of their judgment is in these words: 

“The preparatory education acquired in Realschulen is, taken 
altogether, inferior to that guaranteed by the Gymnasia.” 
This is for many reasons, “but above all, because the ideality of 
the scientific sense, interest in learning not dependent on nor 
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limited by practical aims, but ministering to the liberal edu- 
cation of the mind as such, the many-sided and widely extended 
exercise of the thinking power, and an acquaintance with the 
classical bases of our civilization can be satisfactorily cultivated 
only in our institutions of classical learning.” Such is the strong- 
est plea yet made for classical education in all its integrity. Is 
it sufficient? If not, what can be? 

Greek need not go. Let it remain. Rather let it begin to 
come. It was born in the morning of history. Mythology fabled 
that its heroes were the children of immortals, and the records 
of humanity promise to confirm that claim. It schooled 
antiquity; it has been the historic safeguard for freedom of 
thought; it awakened the modern mind; it contains the most 
precious literary treasures of the race. Its corporeal form — the 
ancient civilization — has perished. Its material works of art, of 
priceless value, survive only in the erumbling column, the 
ruined temple, or the statue insecurely housed in some museum 
against Vandals of future time. But its best monument is its 
literature, multiplied a thousand-fold by the printer’s art and 
imbedded in succeeding civilized thought. This still remains to 
challenge mankind in “ charmed accents.” In the pages of its 
texts, saved by centuries of diligence, the scholar by his quiet 
lamp reads back, through long perspectives of perfect thought, 
to the very beginnings of things intellectual. He gains a view- 
point where all lines of his intellectual being center and whence 
they broadly radiate. He sees the past sweeping on through the 
present and flowing widely into the far future. He sees that 
humanity, both individually and in the mass, is thus always one, 
and its generations, separate in time, united in nature; and so, 
instead of studying Greek because it is Greek, he studies it to 
understand himself. 


ANDREW F. WEstT. 
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RACE PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE problems of our growth in wealth and population are 
of deep interest to the people of the Union. I propose to pre- 
sent the results as to population deduced from the census of 
1880, compared with every preceding one. First, I will give 
a table of total population at each census and the rate of in- 
crease for each decennial period : 


(a.) 
1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 
3,929,214 . 5,308,483 . 7,239,881 9,633,822 .. 12,866,020 
In. 35 p.e. .. In. 36.3 In. 33 p.e. .. In. 33.5 p.e. 


1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 
17,069,453 .. 23,191,876 .. 31,443,321 .. 38,558,371 .. 50,155,783 
In. 32.6 p.c. .. In. 35.8 .. In.35.5 p.e. .. In, 22.6 p.e. .. In. 30.1 p.e. 

Total increase from 1790 to 1880, 1176 per cent. 


This progressive and total increase is due to several causes, 
which, being noted according to the dates of their special 
operation, will explain the variations of increment in the several 
decades. These (the principal) causes are : 

First. Natural increase, unchecked by want or crowded cities, 
or a too dense rural population. This operates more favorably 
to increment in the earlier than the later decades.* 


* Compare this with the increase in the countries of the Old World. Adam 
Smith a century ago said the old countries then doubled population in five 
hundred years. We have increased twelve-fold in ninety years. England 
and Wales have trebled their population in the last eighty years; Scotland 
has doubled, and Ireland has decreased in population ; Spain has increased 
75 per cent. in a century ; France less than the others. These figures show 
that population is the test of the well-being of a people or race. 
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Second. Immigration. This has operated powerfully during 
the whole period, but more so in the later decades; and its effect 
will be more specially noted hereafter. 

Third. Acquisition and loss of territory. Thus, in 1803, Louis- 
jana was acquired, which served to raise the increment of that 
decade to 36.3 per cent. Emigration to Texas of whites and 
slaves during the decade 1830-40 depressed the increment to 
32.6 per cent. The acquisition of Texas, California, and other 
Mexican territory during the decade 1840-50 raised the incre- 
ment of that decade to 35.8 per cent. 

Fourth. The war from 1861 to 1865, and the very defective 
enumeration under the census of 1870, depressed the estimated 
increment of the decade 1860-70 to 22.6 per cent., which again 
rose to 30 per cent. in the last decade,—an erroneous compara- 
tive result, because the enumeration by the census of 1870 was 
defective, as I will show hereafter. 

Let us now note the rate of natural increase of the several 
elements of which our population is composed ; for it is in this 
natural increase that we shall find the best evidence of the com- 
fort, well-being, and capacity for expansion of our people. In 
order to compare the natural increase of the native white people 
at different periods with that of other races, we must eliminate 
from the census returns of white people the increase due to 
immigration and territorial acquisitions. The data for ascer- 
taining the immigration to this country are not accurate. We 
ean only hope to approximate the numbers. 

Dr. Young, chief of the Bureau of Statisties, in his report for 
1875, p. 914, estima‘es the gross number from 1790 to 1820 as 
250,000. Mr. George Tueker, formerly professor of political 
economy in the University of Virginia, and an able, careful, 
acute, and reliable statistician, in his “ Progress of the United 
States,” published in 1845, has, on such data as he could then 
obtain, estimated the immigration from 1790 to 1840 in this way: 
taking the gross number of immigrants in any decade, he adds 20 
per cent. upon the aduits of that number as their natural increase 
up to the end of the decade. In this way he estimates the in- 
erease of the deeade 1790-1800 as 58,000; of 1800-10 as 82,000 ; 
and of 1810-20 as 133,400. This aggregates 273,400, which is 
not, except as it takes in as a factor the natural increase of the 
immigrant class, materially different from the estimate of Dr. 


Young. 
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His estimates for the decades 1820-30 and 1830-40 are based 
upon a supposed (and perhaps properly supposed) defectiveness 
in the official returns. But for our purpose we will take the 
returns of Dr. Young in his report (1875) up to 1870, with the 
addition of natural increase on 80 per cent. of the whole (the 
proportion of adult immigrants) at the rate of 20 per cent. for 
the decade. From these we will deduct the immigrants not in- 
tending to remain, as found in his tables. We will also deduct 
the emigrants where they have been reported, as they have been 
since 1867, and will estimate for previous decades the number 
of these. It is obvious that these factors in the calculation are 
by no means accurate, but they are the best we can obtain. 
The results are stated in table (B); and as they are estimated on 
conjectural data, we have taken the liberty of stating them 
approximately in round numbers : 


(B.) 


EstTrMaTED INCREASE OF POPULATION BY IMMIGRATION FROM 
1720 To 1880. 
1790-1800 1800-10 1810-20 1820-30 1830-40 
58,000 82,000 133,400 130,000 580,000 


1840-50 1850-60 1860-70 1870-80 
1,810,000 2,850,000 2,500,000 2,700,000 


There are other elements in the problem which we can only 
approximate. Mr. Tucker states the number of whites acquired 
in 1803 with Louisiana as 51,000. The white population which 
emigrated to Texas after its independence in 1836 may be 
estimated at 20,000. Upon the admission of Texas into the 
Union in 1845, and of California and other Mexican territory 
in 1848, we had an accession of white population which we may 
estimate at 150,000, by discounting the returns of the census of 
1850 for those regions by the estimated movement of our own 
people to them after their incorporation into our own domain. 

With these data I give table (c). 

1—White population by decades, 1790-1880. 

2— Actual increase. 

3— Deductions for immigration and territorial acquisition. 

4— Net natural increase. 

5— Percentage of actual and natural increase. 
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(¢.) 


Nat. In ....1,076,440 . Nat. In....... 1,422,627 . Nat. im... .1,866,693 
. Per ct. Act. In., 35.7 . Per cent. Act. In., 36.1 . Per ct. Act. In., 36.1 
“ Nat.In,339. “ Nat.In,330. “ Nat. In, 31.8 


Nat. In .. . .2,545,212 .. 3,897 ,263 
Per ct. Act. In., 34.0 .. Per cent. Act. In....... 34.7 .. Percent. Act. In.......... 37.7 
« Nat. In., 93.3 .. Nat. In...,,... 294 .. 23.9 


rer 4,619,469 .. Nat. Im.......... 4,166,840 7,113,593 
Per cent. Act. In..... $7.6 .. Per cent. Act. In..... 25.1 .. Per cent. Act. In..... 29.2 
Nat. In.....23.1 .. Nat. In..... 164 .. Nat. In.....21.1 


In relation to the above table it may be remarked that there 
was a gradual decline of natural increase from 33.9 per cent. in 
1790-1800 to 23.1 in 1850-60, except for 1820-30, which is due, 
no doubt, to the error in immigration for that decade. It 
should have been much larger, as Mr. Tucker, before cited, 
has shown. The gradual decline is due to the general law 
which checks marriages and the lawful natural increase, as an 
increasing population begins to press upon the supply of the 
comforts of life, and as luxury makes more needed for comfort 
than in the primitive stages of society. The great decline of 
1860-70 is exceptional, and unquestionably due to the bloody 
civil war and its attendant evils of breaking up of family 
relations, ete. 

I proceed now to trace the progress of the population of the 
African race, which may be considered in its twofold condition, 
up to 1860, as slave and free, and afterward without that 
discrimination : 
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i 1790 1800 1810 1820 
Whites . .3,172,006 4,306,446 5,862,073 7,962,166 

Act. In.....1,134,440 . Act. In.......1,555,627 . Act. In... 2,000,003 
Imm..........58,000 . La.... 61,000— 133,000 . Imm.........133,400 
4) 
1830 1840 1850 
a 10,537,378 14,195,805 19,553,068 
Act. In ....2,675,212 .. Act. .. Act. 
uf .. Imm.......580,000 .. Imm....... 1,810,000 
He .. Emigration .. Acq. Texas, 
Imm........ 130,000 .. to Texas, 20,000— 560,000 .. Cal. ete., 150,000—1,460,000 
| 1860 1870 1880 
26,922,537 33,589,377 43,402,970 
Act. In...........7,969,469 .. Act. Im...........6,666,840 .. Act. In...........9,813,593 
| Imm.............2,850,000 .. Imin.............2,500,000 .. Imm.............2,700,000 
th 
i> 
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(D.) 

1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 
697,681 893,602 1,191,362 1,538,022 2,009,043 
59,527 108,435 186,446 233,634 319,599 
757,208 1,002,037 1,377,808 1,771,656 2,328,642 


1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 
2,487,355 3,204,313 3,953,760 None. None. 
Free Cold... 386,293 434,495 488,070 4,880,009 6,580,793 
2,873,648 3,638,808 4,441,830 


I give then a table of the percentage of increment by decades 


1810-20 
29. 
25.2 
28.5 


Many observations must be made upon these tables. 

First. The slave population was increased in a small degree, 
no one can say how much, by the continuance of the slave 
trade until January 1, 1808. That raised the percentage of 
increment in the first two decades. In the decade 1810-20 a 
large loss was caused by the war of 1812. In the early part 
of decade 1830-40 it was decreased by unparalleled mortality 
from disease in the south-western States and by emigration to 
Texas, and was increased by the admission of Texas in the 
decade 1840-50. 

Second. But note further: the slave population was de- 
creased and the free colored was increased by continual eman- 
cipations ; and while the same number was taken from one 
class and added to the other, it raised more largely the per- 
eentage of the increment of the free colored, which was smaller 
in numbers than that of the slave class, which was much more 


Free Col’d. .. 
Both........ 
3 
1 
| 
53 
of each class. 
1790-1800 1900-10 1820-30 1830-40 
Free Colored ..81.3 .... 72.2 .... 
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numerous. Note specially the decade 1820-30, when 15,000 
slaves were emancipated in New York and New Jersey, which 
raised the percentage of the increment of the free colored six 
per cent. and depressed that of the slaves nearly one per cent. 

Third. There was no material increase of either by immigra- 
tion nor decrease by emigration. The emigration to Canada and 
elsewhere fully counterbalanced the increase by the slave trade. 
The totals of slave and free colored, therefore, may be regarded 
as the results of natural increase. 

Fourth. But there is an inaceuracy in these tables which 
results from the lack of a full enumeration of the colored race 
in 1870. My reasons for alleging this inaccuracy, in which 
General F. A. Walker, late superintendent of the census, concurs, 
are conclusive. They are the following: 

a. We have found in table (c.) the natural increase of the 
white people in the decade 1860-70 to have been 15.4. By table 
(D.), that of the colored race in the same decade was only 9.8. 
The white race, wasted by a bloody war, seems thus to have 
increased 50 per cent. more than the colored race, which was 
largely, almost entirely, unaffected by it in loss of life! This 
is absurd. 

b. In the decade 1870-80 the colored race seems to have 
increased 34.8 per cent., and in that of 1860-70 only 9.8; while 
the white race in the latter increased 15.4, and in 1870-80 
21.1. These figures go far to prove that, while the two cen- 
suses were substantially accurate as to the white race, there 
was a great defect as to the colored race in the census of 
1870. 

c. Take now the double decade from 1860 to 1880, and 
compare it with the next preceding double decade, 1840-60. The 
percentage of increment of the colored population in the double 
decade 1840-60 was 54.5; in 1860-80 it was 48.1; the average 
for a decade in the former being 27.2, in the latter 24. This 
strongly tends to show that the defective enumeration of 1870 
decreased the apparent increment for 1860-70 and increased 
that for 1870-80. 

d. This conclusion is greatly confirmed by a reference 
to the census of 1860, 1870, and 1880 in certain States where 
the colored population are most densely settled. The following 
table shows the relative increase of the colored population in 
the two decades; 
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(B.) 
1860-70 1870-80 


2 per cent. increase. .... 46 per cent. increase. 
“ 


Taking these tables, subject to the qualifications stated, we 
may now compare the natural increase of the white and colored 
races, and of the slave and free colored. Comparing the natural 
inerease of total colored race with that of the white race, and 
of slave and free colored as separate classes, we have this result: 


(F.) 


29. 


1850-60 
23.1 
22. 
12.2 . 
23.3 


This table gives results that are subject to important quali- 
fications, which I will now note: 

First. The white race, at each census after the first, had an 
accession of population from immigration, out of which issued 
a new decennial natural increase. I have deducted the number 
of immigrants previously, in order to ascertain the natural 
increase ; but the natural increase of these immigrants in the 
decade next succeeding that during which they came to the 
country, is proper to be noted as an advantage which the white 
race has in the comparison with the colored race in the matter 
of merely natural increase during the whole period. For example: 
the colored race, slave and free, in 1850 numbered 3,638,808. Its 
increment in the decade 1850-60 was due solely to propagation. 
And so in 1870 their increase was due to propagation of those who 
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had been in like manner increased in number in 1860. But the 
increase of the white race in 1870 was the result not only of the 
natural increase of those who, in 1850, had grown to larger num- 
bers in 1860, but of 2,850,000 foreigners who had immigrated 
before 1860, and became a source of natural increase of the incre- 
ment of that race noted in 1870. As the natural increase of whites 
for 1860-70 was 15.4 per cent., that number of foreigners would 
have increased, at the same rate, 427,500. Deduct this from the 
total natural increase of whites for the decade 1860-70, and we 
have the natural increase of the white race for that decade, who 
had been here in 1850, and still continued here with their 
descendants in 1860. This deduction would make the percent- 
age of natural increase of the white population, exclusive of 
that of the foreign immigrants during 1850-60, to be only 14.2 
instead of 15.4, as in the above table. 

But it is further obvious that, as population increases in a 
geometrical ratio, all the natural increments by this ratio from 
the immigrants in successive decades must be discounted from 
the apparent total increment of white population when you 
take the whole period of our history from 1790 to 1880. 

To make this clear, I will suppose that by natural increase 
our population doubles in twenty-five years. Suppose, further, 
that the white and colored races start at a certain time with a 
million of people each. In twenty-five years each would num- 
ber 2,000,000. But suppose just after the start 1,000,000 of 
whites are added by immigration ; then in twenty-five years the 
whites would have 4,000,000, and the colored race only 2,000,000, 
—the difference of 2,000,000 being made up of the 1,000,000 
of immigrants, plus their natural increase. In order to a 
fair comparison of the rate of natural increase of the two races, 
we must therefore discount from the whites not only the 
increase due to immigration, but also the natural increase of 
that increase ; and so at each deeade during the whole period. 

Second. Note that since 1810 the percentage of increase of 
slaves exceeds that of free colored, except in the 1820-30 
deeade. In that decade 15,000 slaves were freed in New York 
and New Jersey. Deducting this from the number of free 
eolored in 1830, and the increase of that class would be 30.4 
per cent. instead of 36.4, and of the slave class would be 31.6 
per cent. instead of 30.6. So that it appears that the natural 
inerease of the slaves has been in a much larger ratio than that of 
the free colored class during our whole history from 1790 to 1860. 
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Third. While the table shows a larger natural increase for 
the whites than for the whole colored race, yet this result is 
subject to several observations. One is, that the amount of 
increase from immigration during the whole period is conject- 
ural; and in the decades up to 1850 is most probably much 
below the truth. This error would of course increase to some 
extent the percentage of natural increase attributed to the white 
race by the table. Another remark is proper. In this table no 
discount is made for the natural increase due to the immigrants, 
which I have already fully explained. 

Taking these qualifying circumstances into view, I am satis- 
fied that, while the natural increase of the whites during the 
period 1790-1860 has been greater than that of the slaves, the 
difference was comparatively slight. I subjoin a table, which 
will present this subject in a more compendious shape : 


(G.) 
White Race in 1790 numbered ................. 3,172,006 I 
numbered (deducting im- mevement 
White Race in 1790 numbered ................. 3,172,006 
1860 (deducting immigrants and pong 
their natural increase), estimated.......... 19,575,000 100 to 617. 
Free Colored Race in 1790 numbered.......... 59,527 
“ “ 1860 numbered (natural as 
inerease and emancipation)................ 488,070 100 to 821. 
** 1860 (reduced by emancipation)...... 3,953,760 5100 to 567. 
Total Colored Race in 757,208 as 


Whites to Colored in 1790 as 100 to 23.8, or as 80.7 p. ¢. is to 19.3 p. ¢. 


Whites (by pure natural increase) to Colored in 1860 as 100 to 22.6, 
or as 81.5 per cent. is to 18.5 per cent. 


Total White (native and foreign) in 1790.... 3,172,006, or 80.7 per cent. 


Total White (native and foreign) in 1860... .26,922,537, or 85.6 
Total Colored in 1860 4,441,830, or14.1 “ 
Total White (native and foreign) in 1870....33,589,377, or 87.1 By 
Total White (native and foreign) in 1880... .43,402,970, or 86.5 
Total Colored in 1880 ....... 6,580,793, or 13.1 


These statements show that the natural increase of the white 
population has been slightly greater than that of the colored ; 
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that the white population, native and foreign, has constantly 
gained upon the colored population; and that while the one 
has gained nearly six per cent. of the whole since 1790, the 
other has lost nearly six per cent.; and that in the last twenty 
years the whites have gained, and the colored people have lost, 
nearly one per cent. I may stop to notice that the comparison 
in the last table of the percentage in 1860, 1870, and 1880 is an 
additional proof of the errors in enumeration of the colored 
people in the census of 1870, to which I have already referred. 

But while this result shows that the Caucasian race is 
steadily though slowly gaining upon the colored race in num- 
bers in the whole country, an interesting question remains: 
How is this in the Southern, or lately slave-holding States? I 
will in the following table group the States in two classes,— 
those known as the Northern and border slave-holding States, 
and the Cotton and Gulf States,—and present the numbers of 
the two classes in each State in 1860 and in 1880, the percentage 
of each at the two periods, ete. I place Texas by itself, which, 
though a Gulf and Cotton State, has large elements of growth 
which belong to the northern tier of Southern States. 


(H.) 
1860 
Per cent. 


Whites. Colored. Per cent. 


Delaware .......... 90,589 81.1 21,027 18.8 
Maryland.......... 515,918 75. 171,131 25. 
Virginia, 

West Virginia, 1,047,299 65.6 548,907 34.4 
North Carolina... 629,942 70.5 361,522 29.5 
Kentucky .......... 919,484 79.5 236,167 20.5 
Tennessee ......... 826,722 74.4 283,019 25.6 
Arkansas .......... $24,143 74.5 111,259 25.5 
Missouri 1,063,489 90. 118,503 10. 


5,414,586 74.5 1,851,535 


Tot’l South’n States. 


8,033,699 


4,200,698 


South Carolina. . 291,300 41.2 412,320 58.8 
591,550 56. 465,698 44. 
Alabama........... 526,271 54.6 437,770 45.4 
Mississippi......... 353,899 44.6 437,404 55.4 
Louisiana........ . 357,456 50.5 350,373 49.5 
2,198,222 50.2 2,166,242 49.8 
420,891 69.6 182,921 


65.6 
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1880. 
Whites. Per cent. Colored. Per cent. 

Delaware .......... 120,160 $1.9 26,442 18.1 
Maryland .......... 724,693 77.5 210,230 22.5 
880,858 57.8 1 631,616 42.2 ‘30.9 
West Virginia...... 592,537 95.7 ) 25,886 4.3 
North Carolina..... 867,242 62. 531,277 38. 
Kentucky .......... 1,377,179 84.1 271,451 15.9 
Tennessee ......... 1,138,831 75.1 403,151 24.9 
Arkansas .......... 591,531 73.7 210,666 26.3 
eee 2,022,826 93.2 145,350 6.8 

8,315,863 77.2 2,456,066 22.8 
South Carolina .... 391,105 39.3 604,332 60.7 
Georgia...... . ... 816,906 53.9 725,133 46.1 
ee 142,605 53. 126,690 47. 
Alabama........... 662,185 52.5 600,103 47.5 
Mississippi ........ 479,398 42.4 650,291 57.6 
Louisiana.......... 454,954 48.5 483,655 51.5 

2,947,153 48. 3,190,204 52. 
, 1,197,237 75.2 393,384 24.8 
Tot’l South’n States. 12,460,253 67.3 6,039,654 32.7 


A summary of this table may be thus made for the double 
decade : 

First. The whites in the whole South gain, and the colored 
race lose, 1.7 per cent. 

Second. In the border States the whites gain and the colored 
lose 2.7 per cent. 

Third. In Texas the whites gain and the colored lose 5.8 per 
cent. 

Fourth. In the six Cotton and Gulf States the whites lose and 
the colored people gain 2.2 per cent.* 

One-third of the whole South, three-fifths of South Carolina, 
and a majority in Mississippi and Louisiana, one-fourth of Texas, 
and more than a fifth of the border States are African. In the 
other States of the Union there are about thirty millions of 
whites to half a million of Africans, or one-sixtieth is African. 

I come now to look at the relation of the foreign to the native 
population, considering the Chinese and Asiaties as a distinct 


*It thus seems that what of African population is lost to the border tier 
of Southern States is gained by the Gulf and Cotton States. 
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class. I have already shown in table (B.) the total increment by de- 
eades from foreign immigration, the aggregate being 10,847,400 
in ninety years. This is largely, almost entirely, of the European 
races and of the Caucasian family, to which the original stock of 
our Union belonged. The immigrants of any decade melt into the 
massof native population, and their posterity becomes a new native 
stock like the original, with no alien feelings, but bound to this,. 
their native land, by as strong a patriotism as glows in the hearts 
of the descendants of our revolutionary fathers. Thus the danger 
resulting from foreign thoughts and opinions and political tra- 
ditions is ever kept within limits which threaten little to the 
stability of our institutions. And as the mass of native popula- 
tion is nearly doubling every twenty-five years, the number of 
foreign-born citizens will hereafter form a less and lessening per- 
centage of our entire population; and this although the actual 
immigration is increasing with every decade. This will appear 
by the following table: 


(1) 
1850. 
Total white.....................19,553,068 
Native “ .....................17,308,466, or 88.5 per cent. 
...« 2,244,602,0r115 “ “ 
1860. 
Total white............ 
Native “ .... .............. .22,783,830, or 84.6 per cent. 
4,138,697, or 15.4 “ 
1870 
Total white...... ...............33,589,377 
Native “ ........ ............28,086,402, or 83.6 per cent. 
Foreign “ ... "5,503,975, or 16.4 “ “ 
1880, 
Total 
Native “ ............ .. .....36,828,492, or 84.8 per cent. 
Foreign “ ...... “OO74,476, 016.2 


By this table it appears that, though the foreign-born popu- 
lation increased its percentage in 1850-60, and again slightly in 


* From total reported I deduct Chinese, in order to get the number of 
foreign whites. 
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1860-70, yet in the double decade, 1860-80, it fell off; and so, as 
the total population increases, the element of the foreign-born 
population must hereafter decrease. 

But the distribution of this foreign element is as diverse by 
sectional divisions of the Union as that of the colored race; 
and as the latter was found to be concentrated in the South, so 
the foreign population will be found chiefly in the North and 


North-west. J will group native and foreign white with col- 
ored in the next table. 


(K.) 
Native White, Foreign White. Col'd. 
Northern tier of Southern States, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Va., W. Va., N. C., 


Tenn., Ky., Mo., Ark. . BD cscs 
Cotton or Gulf States, So. Car., Ga., Fla., 

464 ... 16... & 
All Southern States ..................... 63.9 ... $4 ... S797 


All Northern and No. Western States and 
Pacific States and Territories....... 


The report of the census shows (taking the Northern States 
and Territories) that in Arizona, California, Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Nevada, more than one-third of the people are foreign born ; 
and more than one in five in New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, Connecticut, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and several of the Territories. 

As has been already stated, the great mass of this foreign- 
born population is European. But a portion of it, and concen- 
trated in a few of the States and Territories, is of the Asiatic 
race, alien in blood, habits, and civilization. The Chinese are the 
chief element in this Asiatie population. The total Chinese 
population reported is 105,465. That is only 0.2 per cent. of our 
whole population. If distributed through the mass equally, it 
would be too minute to be of good or evil effect. But it is so 
distributed that in California there are 75,132, and in California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington Territory there are 93,244; 
and in those just named, and Colorado, and the Territories of 
Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona, and Montana, there are 101,544, of 
the whole number. This leaves 3,921 for the rest of the United 
States; that is to say, 101,544 Chinese for a total population 
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of 1,504,169, or 6.7 per cent, and 3921 for a total population of 
48,651,614,— six Chinamen in every hundred in the Pacific 
States and Territories, and one in every 12,407 people in the 
rest of the Union. 

But the most singular feature in this immigration is the 
proportion of adult males to females. Out of 75,132 Chinese in 
California, over 70,000 were adult males, which would be equiv- 
alent to a foreign population of 140,000, if there was an equal 
number of females. The Chinese population constitute 43 per 
cent. of the adult males in that State. 

Upon a review of the facts thus derived from the late census, 
it appears that we have 50,155,783 of people, of whom 6,679,943 
are of foreign birth ; 6,580,793 are of African race, 105,465 are 
Chinese, and less than that of other Asiatic or Indian races. It 
further appears that the Caucasian composes about 86 per cent. 
of the whole, and gains upon the others, but at so slow a rate 
as to present no ground to expect any material change in the 
ratio in the present or the coming generation. The people of the 
former non-slaveholding States are homogeneous in their Cau- 
casian descent. The former slaveholding States, taken as a 
whole, are two-thirds Caucasian and one-third African, and in 
the Cotton States, with a preponderance slightly increasing of 
the African race. 

The great, and as yet unsolved, but to be solved problem 
of the future —for the Union, and especially for the South — is, 
How ean these two heterogeneous races, so related in numbers, 
in antecedent history, and in present condition, work out to- 
gether a common destiny, in peace, liberty, and civilization? I 
propound the problem, but do not propose now to discuss the 
mode of its solution. It demands wise statesmanship, calm and 
earnest consideration, forbearance, and non-intrusion from those 
not specially affected by it; and prudence, kindness, justice, 
magnanimity, and a firm and resolute purpose to do right, on the 
part of those to whom Providence has confided the solution of 
this novel and difficult question, in which are involved the hap- 
piness and progress of the people in the Southern section of the 
Union. If this spirit pervades the hearts of the people of the 
United States, with an humble reliance on divine help, and a 
devoted search for the truth, we must not fear failure, but con- 
fidently hope for, and persistently struggle to achieve results 
which will do honor to the American name, and bring a happy 
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issue out of this great trial to the people of our common 
country. 

One thing is certain. Failure will follow from interference 
with these local interests in the several States by the Federal 
Government, and from the use of passion, prejudice, and patron- 
age to array class against class, and to prostitute the powers of the 
Government to the attainment of partisan or personal ends, at the 
expense of peace, order, and good government. We must hon- 
estly and sincerely use the best means which wise counsels can sug- 
gest to promote the highest interests of all classes of the people, 
and of the States comprising the Union. True patriotism, an 
elevated humanity, a love for real progress, a devotion to liberty 
under law and Constitution, and an earnest purpose to advance 
the whole country in Christian civilization, will be attended with 
success ; the want of these will be followed by disaster and con- 
vulsion, and will result in disgrace to American history. 


J. R. TucKER. 


DEFECTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


In discussing the relation of the State to popular education 
certain points are generally assumed. Though their recognition 
is comparatively modern, nobody who really belongs to the mod- 
ern world will care to question them. Among these first prin- 
ciples are the following: That education is desirable for all; 
that the opportunity for education should be open to the poor 
as well as to the rich; that the success of free institutions 
depends upon an educated citizenship; and that, therefore, the 
State has a right, as a matter of self-defense, to compel all can- 
didates for citizenship to become educated. However much of 
the medieval condition of things may remain, no one now would 
defend the medizval ideal. The time when the world was divided 
between a few educated clerics on the one hand, whose right it 
was to lead, and the great mass of uneducated people on the 
other hand, whose duty it was to be led, is, as most of us believe, 
fortunately gone by. The printing-press has made all that a 
part of the unreturning past. Pope tells us, 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


Yet what popularly passes for the Pierian spring has, in these 
days, overflowed all its banks. In more or less muddy conduits 
its irrigating waters are carried all over the land. Cheap books, 
cheap magazines, cheap newspapers, doing duty as ladles, are 
dipping up the overflow and bringing the “knowledge” to the 
lips of all who have mastered the alphabet. 

Perhaps it is too early as yet to pass final judgment on the 
results. But it is quite certain that so far they are not what the 
sanguine founders of our common school system hoped they 
would be. Many that our schools have “educated” are found 
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not to be practically fitted for the kind of life they must lead. 
Many, instead of being educated into honesty, have only learned 
to be sharper villains. Instead of being educated into good cit- 
izenship, many of them are as blind partisans as are the igno- 
rant: they take the worser side of public questions: they buy 
others’ votes and sell their own. Many of them show little 
knowledge of any method by which the true can be sifted from 
the false in dealing with the great problems of commercial, 
social, political, and religious duty. Few have learned how to 
get the best out of life for themselves, or how to put the best into 
life for others. And multitudes, both of boys and girls, have 
only been “educated” into a restless distaste for the common 
life that most of us must lead, instead of having learned how to 
make that common life the plastic material for the production of 
healthful, helpful, and happy results. Thousands have gained a 
smattering of many things, while they really know nothing thor 
oughly and well. Not knowing even their own ignorance, they 
are not ready to learn; and they fret against circumstances, 
when the trouble is that they have not been trained to under- 
stand and control them. It would be very unjust to find fault 
with the teachers of our common schools. They are, in the 
main, intelligent and faithful men and women. Out of our 
present system, in its present stage of development, they are 
doubtless getting all it is capable of producing. The only ques- 
tion is whether the system is the best one, and whether it ought 
to be any further developed along its present lines. Before we 
are more completely committed to it, may it not be well to ex- 
amine its foundations? It is still time to modify its methods 
and aims, if in any direction they be found to need it. And it 
will be easier to do this soon than after it has hardened into 
more definite form. 

Myself a pupil of the common school, and now having child- 
ren in what are regarded as equal to the best in the world, I 
have naturally given the matter some thought. And not all of 
this thought is by any means in accord with what seems to be 
the popular and current opinion of the day. Certain ideas have 
been slowly taking on the form of earnest convictions. A few 
of these I propose to set up on the public debating field of the 
NortH AMERICAN Review. If it is worth anybody’s while, and 
it can be done, they will perhaps be demolished. If it should be 
worth anybody’s while to try to demolish them, and if the de- 
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molition should not be complete, perhaps what remains may 
serve as suggestions for some needed changes and improve- 
ments. 

In the first place, it seems to me that we are still very much 
“at sea” as to what ought to be the meaning of the word, educa- 
tion. And if we are not agreed as to our goal, it ean hardly be 
thought strange that we have no common conception of a 
method for reaching it. Most certainly education must mean 
something deeper and more essential than merely “knowing” 
things, or than having passed through a certain school eurriec- 
ulum. It can be nothing less than the leading out, the develop- 
ing, and then the training into a fitness for coping with life’s 
problems, of the native faculties and capacities of the pupil. 
When this is done, through whatever process, the boy or gir! 
is educated. So long as this is not done, whatever may have 
been studied or whatever may be known, the work of education 
is not accomplished. 

It seems to be a matter of course, then, that the practical 
meaning of the word should be determined by the nature of the 
being to be educated, and by the answer to the question as to 
what he is being educated for. The St. Bernard dog, who should 
understand the art of the setter, but know nothing of the Alps 
or how to lead the lost traveler in a storm, would be but poorly 


* “educated” for his life-work. Is it any better for a man to be 


trained into a taste and fitness for some other path than that his 
feet must follow? It should be the aim of the common school, 
then, to fit the average boy and girl for a successful solution of 
the practical problems of the common life here in America 
to-day. Not to attempt this is either not to comprehend, or else 
to be false to, the very object of its existence. 

To see whether or how far it is attempting this, let us try to 
outline what is needed. The accumulated wealth of the world 
is so small that, were production to stop, mankind would be in 
a starving condition in two or three years. It is clear, then, that 
very few persons can continue to eat unless at the same time 
they work. And it is also clear that those who do eat and do 
not work, since they take out of the world’s stock and do not 
put in, are oceupying the position either of paupers or thieves. 
Work here is used, of course, in the sense of whatever the world 
needs to have done and is willing to pay for. It is true also that 
the civilized world is already somewhat crowded ; so that new 
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applicants for paying position do not find it easy to get stand- 
ing room. Witness the army of the at least partly unemployed, 
and the crowds ready to besiege the door of any vacant place. 
However much room there may always be “at the top,” only a 
very few can ever get there. Society is a pyramid, broadest at 
at the base. And so long as man lives on a material planet and 
in a material body the far larger part of the world’s practical 
work must concern itself with the production and distribution of 
material things. The first thing, then, that any boy or girl needs, 
on coming into this world, is to be trained into an ability to 
earn an honest living. This is the prime condition of anything 
further or better. This, therefore, ought to be the first concern 
of any scheme for common education. And since it is determined 
by nature and circumstances that the great majority of men and 
women must do some kind of manual labor, it would seem to be 
self-evident that any wise scheme of common education should 
train the hand as well as the brain. 

In some rough way, at least, this end was reached in the old 
days of the country life of New England, for the boys and 
girls went to school perhaps six months of the year, and worked 
with their hands the other six months. But now, in the graded 
ten months’ schooling of our cities, even so much as that is not 
attained. In this country, where property is not entailed, any 
rich man may become poor, and any woman, however wealthy 
her father or husband, may, through misfortune or death, be 
brought face to face with the necessity for earning her bread. 
A part of every education, then, should be the learning how to 
do something by which honest standing room in the world could 
be earned. An added self-respect would go with such knowl- 
edge, as well as a broader human sympathy with the real life of 
the world. 

Next to this capacity for earning an honest living is the need 
of being trained into an ability to distinguish the true from 
the false in the great practical problems of life. The world is 
a great battle-field of opposing forces, in society, in polities, in 
morals, in religion. Every man and every woman must prac- 
tically take sides, and so help or hurt mankind. How many are 
competent to make up an intelligent opinion in any of these di- 
rections? The most are not trained into eten the rudiments of 
a method for collecting and weighing evidence on any important 
subject. 
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Next, and close of kin to this, should come a thorqugh training 
in the fundamental principles of right and wrong. What is 
right and wrong? What is right, and why it is right, and why 
he owes allegiance to the right, is what every person ought and 
can be trained to know. And in practical importance this takes 
precedence of nearly all those things which are usually regarded 
as making up the essentials of education. 

Beyond these things the ideally educated man is he who 
knows how to use the keys that can unlock for him the histories, 
the literatures, the sciences of the world ; and who is master of the 
methods by which the limits of human knowledge in these di- 
rections can be widened. Such a one ean get out of life its 
best, and, at the same time, make the world richer for his having 
been in it. Such as these must always be few. And yet nearly 
all men and women, if they learn how, and care for it, ean find 
leisure for at least something of that manly and womanly life 
which consists in living, over and above the occupations by 
which they earn the means to live. They should be taught that 
such a thing is possible, and have the way to it pointed out. 
So much can be done in the commonest education. 

All this, of course, is only hinting at the outlines of what 
ought to be included in any approximately complete ideal of 
education. A man trained to solve the practical problems of 
life, to care for and find truth, to know the right and prefer it, 
to do something to make the world, as a place to live in, a little 
easier, happier, and better,— such a man is educated. If he fail 
in these things, however much he may know, he is not educated. 
Because, to do these things is what a man, in this kind of a world, 
is for. 

We are now ready to raise the question as to the right and 
duty of the State in this matter. It has come to be a generally 
accepted principle, both in State Legislatures and in the National 
Congress, that public legislation for personal or private ends is 
unjust and inadmissible. This is the basis of all equitable 
taxation. If, for example, the General Court of Massachusetts 
should levy a tax on all the inhabitants of the Commonwealth, 
and then use the money for the exclusive benefit of Berkshire 
County, or of some private corporation in the City of Worcester, 
it would be properly regarded as practical theft. Nor would 
men’s judgments be reversed by any plea of worthiness, or even 
need. Highway robbery is not justified by appropriating the 
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proceeds to the use of even a church or a hospital. Whenever 
public money is expended in the construction of local works, 
as, for example, on the Hoosac Tunnel or in dredging a harbor, 
the State must justify the act by demonstrating that the pub- 
lic is benefited to the full extent of the money so expended. 
This, then, is the principle—puble money to be expended only 
for public ends. Let us now see how this principle applies 
itself to the matter of common schools. 

The plea is made, on the one hand, that the parents have the 
exclusive right to decide as to whether or not the child shall 
be educated at all; and, if at all, to what extent and in what 
direction. But this plea is ruled out by the consideration that 
the child is a unit of society, and that society has an interest in 
both his intelligence and character. On the other hand, it is 
held that the State ought to furnish every child with the means 
of knowing whatever is to be known. This theory implies the 
kindergarten at one end and the university at the other, to- 
gether with all the several grades between ; and all paid for out 
of the public money. To justify this enormous outlay of the 
public funds, one of two positions needs to be established: 
First, that at least the majority of the children of those who pay 
taxes both will and can avail themselves of this whole long 
course of study; or, secondly, that the general public is suffi- 
ciently benefited by those who do to make the expenditure pay. 
To make this latter point clear, it must be shown that the few 
who go through with what is called “the higher education” 
could not obtain it in some way less expensive to the general 
public; and also that the common education of the majority 
does not suffer in the interest of this higher education for the 
few. It is well known that only a very small percentage of the 
school children of the country ever go beyond, or even through, 
the grammar schools. I am persuaded that those who do could 
be both better and more economically educated than by our 
present methods; for, when too much is attempted, nothing is 
thoroughly done. And I am also persuaded that the education 
of the majority suffers, being practically sacrificed to the 
“higher education” of the few. Let us see if the truth of these 
positions can be made out. To this end, let us first outline what 
the State, as such, has a right to demand in the way of educa- 
tion on the part of each child. In the light of this we ean, per- 
haps, see the defects in our present system. 
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If any boy or girl is not so educated as to be able to earn an 
honest living, he or she is liable to become, directly or indirectly, 
a public charge. The State, then, has a manifest right in this 
matter. It is clearly her right and duty to see that, so far as 
possible, this is done. To secure this, the hand needs to be 
trained as well as the brain. Thus the opportunity for an 
industrial education should be an integral and essential part of 
our common school system. Indeed, so long as a majority of 
the children must be hand-workers in some department of life, 
the common interest, and so the common right, calls much more 
loudly for this than for many things that now are liberally pro- 
vided for. It needs not that all trades be taught, or attempted 
to be taught, to all. For, as training the brain in one department 
of study gives aptness in all, so also is it in the training of the 
hand 


To the end of being prepared to live an honest and inde- 
pendent life, it is also needful that the child be well grounded 
in what are known as the rudiments of a good English education. 
It is not needful to this, though often personally desirable, 
that he should know other languages than his own. A good, 
practical knowledge of arithmetic, and of how to read, write, 
and speak English, together with a knowledge of the structure 
of his own body and the laws of health,— these are the first and 
principal things. Very few among the graduates of even our high 
schools possess these to-day, while the smattering of a hundred 
things to which these are sacrificed is a very poor compensation 
for their lack. 

Enough of general knowledge to enable him to cast an intel- 
ligent vote; this also the State, as a matter of self-defense, has 
a right to demand of all candidates for the rank of citizenship. 
In giving each child this amount of fundamental knowledge the 
State has opened the door for all who eare to enter, and are able 
do so, into all the higher thought and life of the world. 

But, beyond these things, it is the right and duty of the State 
to do one thing more. So far as possible, it should educate each 
child into the knowledge and practice of the essential principles 
of morality. On this, much more than on literary, or scientific, 
or historical culture, does the welfare of the State depend. That 
next to nothing has been even attempted in this direction is a re- 
markable fact, but one for which we need not go far to seek an 
explanation. Our training has been such that most men find it 
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very difficult to attain clear ideas as to the necessary rela- 
tion between moral conduct in this world, and what they regard 
as a religious preparation for the next. So they cannot agree 
on any definite plan for moral education in the schools. That 
it is needed is plain; for thousands of children get very 
little that ever passes for it anywhere else. The gordian knot 
of confusion on the subject can be easily eut by a statement of 
one simple principle. It is none of the State’s business whether 
or not my soul is saved in the next world; but it is emphatically 
its business how I behave in this. As I do not wish my boy 
taught the Catholic or Buddhist faith in the school, so I have no 
right to insist that the child of the Catholic or Buddhist shall be 
taught the Protestant or Christian faith. But it is for the eom- 
mon interest of all that all the children shall be taught the 
principles and practice of such conduct as that on which the 
public welfare depends. These principles have been learned as 
the result of human experience, just as men have found out, what 
is good to eat and what is not. Text books and training, then, 
in these directions are just as practicable as in mathematies. 

It is, then, the right and duty of the State to sce to it that all its 
embryo citizens are educated, so far as is possible, into fitness for 
independent, honest, and intelligent citizenship. It owes it to all 
to make so much even compulsory on the part of each. But be- 
yond this I am unable to see what right the State has to go. I 
have never been able to understand why I should tax my neigh- 
bor to teach my boy Latin, or the higher mathematics, or chem- 
istry, any more than to help me buy him a bieyele. His owning 
a bicycle, and the outdoor exercise so gained, might be the 
means, perhaps, of saving his life; and the life so saved might 
prove a great public blessing. But on that chance I should 
hardly have the face to make the demand. On a chance as slen- 
der, why, then, should I make the other demands, which are 
quite as personal in their nature?) What is clearly for the pub- 
lie good, in the way of his education, I may ask public assistance 
to earry through. So far as his personal and private suecess or 
pleasure is concerned, I have a right to ask only “a free field 
and no favor.” In departing from this principle I put myself in 
the position of a pauper taking public charity, as really as though 
I took soup instead of geometry. 

But, asks some one, is it not the glory of our republic that 
the poor are to be allowed an equal chance with the rich? 
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This, in view of the fact that the rich can avail themselves of 
private teachers. On this point two things are to be said: First, 
if this is the obligation of the State in the matter of education, 
why stop there? Why not apply the principle to houses, pict- 
ures, horses, and all the “good things” of life? Indeed, no 
State can carry out this idea completely until it learns some 
way by which to make all people equally handsome, equally good, 
and equally clever. But, secondly, an equal chance for what is 
it the duty of the State to provide? If it be, so far as is possi- 
ble, an equal chance for a successful, contented, useful, and happy 
life, it is just that which is here contended for. It is that which 
the public school is now not doing, but which it ought to do. 

What is called the “higher education” neither is nor can 
be pursued except by a very small minority. A few, possessing 
the money and the leisure, always will pursue special lines of 
study through mere personal love of investigation. Great good 
has thus come to the world. But they neither ask nor need 
public support. But most of those who go beyond the gram- 
mar schools and into the colleges do so with as purely personal 
and private ends in view as another man has in learning a trade. 
The student of law or medicine is, first and foremost, learning a 
business by which he hopes to win some of the personal prizes of 
life. Incidentally, he may be of great service to the world. But 
so is the engineer on a railroad train, and the carpenter at his 
work-bench. Why should the one be a public beneficiary any 
more than the other? If the need of either is greater, it is not 
generally that of the one seeking the so-called higher position. 
If the professions were places of danger or difficulty, so that stu- 
dents shunned them, and if, at the same time, the public good 
demanded that they be filled, then, indeed, publie aid might 
rightly be offered, and public premiums be held out. But so 
long as they are regarded as personal prizes, and are eagerly 
sought, being ever crowded by those who can barely live in them, 
it seems not only unjust, but quite superfluous, to use the people’s 
money to help on such private ends. 

Most of those with a natural fitness for special studies, those 
who have the thirst which is a prophecy of success, will always 
find a way. Private beneficence will, in the future as in the 
past, found and endow academies, colleges, and schools for pro- 
fessional and technical study. And they need be by no means 
confined to the rich. Indeed they neither have been, nor are 
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they now. Among the university graduates of the country there 
are to-day probably quite as many of the sons of the poor as of 
the rich. And it is doubtful whether either public or private 
welfare is subserved by making it too easy for either the lazy or 
the inefficient to go where their native taste and vigor are not 
able to open a way. 

The publie schools, then, supported by the public money, 
should confine themselves to giving a good, thorough, common 
education to that great mass of the children that, with few 
exceptions, will never go beyond them. They should be well 
trained in the few essentials of good citizenship, those things 
that will fit them to lead self-sustaining, honest, and honorable 
lives; and that, for that reason, are of publie concern, and for 
which the public has an interest in paying. To neglect or slight 
this for the further education of a very few, and that few in 
such studies as are chiefly of private concern, is a plain and 
manifest perversion of public funds; as well as negligence in 
the performance of a publie duty. 

I propose now to reénforce the opinions so far expressed by 
a few definite specifications and statistics. The defects of our 
present common school system may be summed up under two 
heads: First, it attempts to do too much, and so goes beyond 
its legitimate province. Secondly, while trying to do what 
properly lies beyond its borders, it fails to produce satisfactory 
fruits within its own field. Let us now see if we can find sub- 
stantial reasons for these statements. 

First. It has already been shown that a common school, sup- 
ported by the publie money, should have for its aim the fitting 
the mass of the children for self-supporting and intelligent citi- 
zenship. This is the proper interest of the State, as a State; 
and for these publie ends only has it a right to appropriate 
public funds. But now it attempts much more than this. Those 
who claim that it may rightly do more, at least admit that it 
ought to attempt this. It will be shown, alittle later, that, while 
trying to do so much, it does not even accomplish that which, 
in any case, should be its primary aim. 

Second. Instead of being now a common school, devoting the 
common funds to securing the largest good for the greatest 
number, it has developed into an institution essentially aristo- 
cratic. The best buildings, the best appliances, the best and 
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most highly paid teachers are devoted to the service of the few. 
And the service it is rendering to this very few is in teaching 
them not those branches of study which are essential to good 
citizenship, and that so come within the limits of the public 
interest, but mainly such courses of instruction as fall within 
the limits of private culture and are pursued chiefly for per- 
sonal ends. Look at a few figures. 

In the month of February, 1883, there were in all the public 
schools of one of our cities 54,723 pupils. Only about one-half 
of these, or 28,360, had gone through the primary schools and 
entered the grammar; while only about two and three-fourths 
per cent., or 1510, had graduated at the grammar schools and 
entered the high. Of this small remnant, only 320 reached the 
third year; and but 49 cf these were in the fourth or advanced 
class. 

Here, then, is a “common” school system, paid for out of the 
common funds of the State, that devotes its best buildings, best 
apparatus, and best paid teachers to what is practically the 
private and personal training of two and three-fourths per cent. 
of its children. So much for the position and work of the high 
schools. While only about two and three-fourths per cent. ever 
enter the high schools, not more than a fraction of ene per cent. 
ever graduate. And the Latin schools are supported for the 
benefit of a fraction of those who reach the high. To urge in 
reply that at least all have an equal opportunity is only a 
mockery. It is not true. Their cireumstances are such that 
they simply cannot use any such opportunity. Their life-work 
lies in other directions, and, in order to live at all, they must 
follow it. 

But this is not all. In trying to do too much, the system 
practically fails in doing what it might, and at least ought to 
attempt, on behalf of the great and overwhelming majority. 

First. It does not give them the best instruction and training 
for the real life which they must lead. As already shown, their 
success in life depends on a practical knowledge of their own 
bodies and on moral training, much more largely than on most 
things about which they are actually taught. And in these two 
directions almost nothing is done. 

But besides this, it does not even give them a satisfactory 
education in what are confessed to be the simple fundamentals. 
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There is almost no education of the hand—the one instrument 
that most of them must use more than any other. Few are good 
penmen ; few can read well; few can write a good letter, in 
good English, correctly spelled ; few learn the first principles of 
business, or are capable of keeping accounts. These things at 
least should be done, and done first of all. Many illustrative 
examples could be given, were the space at my disposal. 

Second. The superficial going over so much ground cheats 
the child into thinking he is already educated, and so really 
stands in the way of his learning some one thing thoroughly 
and well. Better good training in some one thing, with the 
bare information that there are a hundred other inviting fields 
for which there is no time. They may then be afterward 
tempted to enter some of these other openings. But deluded 
into the idea that they already know them, the curiosity that 
leads to investigation is dulled. Instead of cultivating a taste 
for the intellectual life, this sort of thing makes people talk of 
having “finished” their edueation. The man who knows his 


ignorance; who learns how much there is to know; who is 
1 taught the way to study, and where to find the materials for 
, pursuing certain lines of investigation,—he is the man who at 
. least has the chance of becoming wise. But nibbling in all 
directions, and eating no one thing, spoils the appetite and 
1 ruins the digestion. 
1 Third. But, worst of all, the present system, while it fails to 
t fit the great mass for real life, actually trains large numbers into 
x a positive distaste for what must be their real life-work. Since 
t the State cannot, if it would, provide all its children with ideal 
careers, it should at least not unfit them for their actual ones. 
H I could multiply instances of how this is actually done. Witness 
Uv the crowds of working girls in the great cities, not willing to fill 
a position of honorable service in anybody’s family; not willing 
“4 even to marry an honest man and make a home for him, unless 
r he can keep her in idleness and furnish her with servants; 
n choosing rather to jostle one another for a place behind a coun- 
t ter, though on starvation wages which must be eked out even 
0 at the price of womanhood and honor. Witness the crowds of 
young men surrendering the home that might be earned by the 
y “labor” they think themselves educated “ above,” and in its 
3. 


place taking a garret, and amusements of which they had better 
be ignorant; seeking for “ positions” already too full; while 
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most of them are not really educated into the ability to do 
anything in particular and do it well. 

Artemus Ward says, that on a certain occasion he “tried to 
do too much, and did it!” This is just the weak point in our 
publie school system. It is trying to do too much; and, as a 
consequence, is doing very little thoroughly and well; while 
the things that ought to be of chief importance are certainly 
not accomplished. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 
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RIVAL SYSTEMS OF HEATING, 


DR. BELL. 

So mucH has been said recently about the germ origin of 
disease, that people generally are in danger of having their 
attention diverted from prevalent tangible causes of disease 
within easy control, while catching at shadows. First among 
the controllable causes of ill-health in temperate and cold 
climates is an excessively variable or foul indoor atmosphere, 
due to defects in the mode of warming houses. Exposure 
to a temperature much below that of animal heat for any 
considerable time always weakens vitality and increases the 
susceptibility to disease. Hence, the economy of heat is a 
primary element in the art of preserving health. Of the eom- 
mon means to this end—clothing, houses, and fire—the last 
only is the subject of this article, and with special reference to 
the relative merits, from the sanitary point of view, of stoves 
and furnaces as compared with steam. Simply to obtain the 
necessary degree of temperature would be an easy matter, but 
ventilation must be constantly kept in view, and this cannot be 
secured without some sacrifice of heat. Time was when the 
open fire-place was regarded as the conditio sine qud non of 
health ; but, as Rumford put it, “while the draughts chill one 
part of the body, the rest is roasted by the fire in the fire-place, 
and this cannot but be injurious to health.” 

A close stove, everybody knows, is simply a hollow eylinder, 
or box, made of metal, brick, or earthenware, which is heated 
by a fire within it, and gives out its heat to the air by contact, 
and to surrounding solid objects by radiation. In an economi- 
eal point of view it excels all other means of warming. The 
heated air from a fire-place is available to the apartment for only 
about twelve per cent. of the total amount of heat produced: 
all the rest passes up the chimney. The close stove, on the con- 
trary, utilizes from eighty-five to ninety per cent. of the heat 
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produced, and loses through the smoke-pipe only about as 
much as the open fire-place saves —ten to fifteen per cent. And 
herein lies the striking difference between the relative healthi- 
ness of the atmosphere heated by a close stove and an open fire- 
place. The amount of air which hourly passes through a close 
stove, heated with a brisk fire, is, on an average, equal to only 
about one-tenth of the capacity of the room warmed, and con- 
sequently such stove requires, if unaided, ten hours to effect a 
change of the atmosphere in every such apartment. Thus stag- 
nant and heated, the air becomes filled with the impurities of 
respiration and cutaneous transpiration. 

Moisture, too, is an important consideration. The atmos- 
phere, whether within doors or without, can only contain a cer- 
tain proportion of moisture to each cubie foot, and no more, 
according to temperature. At eighty degrees it is capable of 
containing five times as much as at thirty-two degrees. Hence, 
an atmosphere at thirty-two degrees, with its requisite supply 
of moisture, introduced into a confined space and heated up to 
eighty degrees, has its capacity for moisture so increased as to 
dry and wither everything with which it comes in contact: 
furniture cracks and warps, seams open in the molding, wain- 
scoting,and doors; plants die; ophthalmia, eatarrh, and bronchitis 
arecommon family complaints, and consumption is not infrequent. 
But this condition of house air is not peculiar to stove-heat. 
It is equally true of any overheated and confined atmosphere. 
The chief difference is, that warming the air by means of a 
elose stove is more quickly accomplished and more easily kept 
up than by any other means. Sometimes, by the scorching of 
dust afloat in the atmosphere, an unpleasant odor is evolved 
which is erroneously supposed to be a special indication of 
impurity, caused by burning the air. It is an indication of 
excessive heat of the stove. But the air cannot be said to burn, 
in any true sense of the word, for it continues to possess its due 
proportion of elementary constituents. Such is the close stove 
and its dangers, under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
The Dutch stove is occasionally found in country railroad 
depots and similar places, where the frequent opening of doors 
makes amends for its deficiencies. In Russia, and other northern 

countries of Europe, stoves are frequently built of brick covered 
with porcelain, with relatively small fire-chambers near the bot- 
tom, and with winding smoke-flues which traverse many times 
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through the structure, until nearly the whole of the heat gen- 
erated is expended in it. The smoke-pipe, now comparatively 
cool, enters a flue in the wall and carries off the smoke only, 
while the heated mass of brick continues to retain heat and 
warm the room long after all the fuel is burned— for from eight 
to ten hours. If the same quantity of fuel were burned in an 
open fire-grate or close stove, the heat therefrom would be 
expended in an hour. 

Stoves have been so improved in reeent years, in the United 
States especially, and are obtainable at such moderate expense, 
that no excuse for the continued use of such as have been above 
described now exists. Indeed, so important and rapid have been 
the improvements in the construction of stoves in the United 
States within the last eight or ten years, that it is difficult to 
find a market for those of older date. In England, where the 
people continue to be wedded to open grates, and where most is 
said by scientific persons against the use of stoves, improvements 
have been exceedingly slow and complicated, and the practicability 
of maintaining a sufficient and equable temperature, and a 
wholesome atmosphere in a room warmed by a stove, is far from 
being realized ; still less, the convenience of warming several 
rooms at the same time by the same means, hot-air furnaces 
searcely being known. 

The essentials for healthy stove-heat are a brick-lined fire- 
chamber, exhaust-flue for foul air, means for supplying moist- 
ure, and provision for fresh-air supply. A brick lining is requi- 
site for the double purpose of preventing overheating, and for 
retaining heat in the stove. For the supply of moisture, the 
means are simple and easy of control, but often inadequate. 
An efficient foul-air shaft may be fitted to the commonest of 
close stoves by simply inclosing the smoke-pipe in a jacket — 
that is, in a pipe of two or three inches greater diameter. 
This should be braced round the smoke-pipe, and left open 
at the end next the stove. At its entry into the chimney, or 
in its passage through the roof of a car, as the case may be, 
a perforated collar should separate it from the smoke-pipe. For 
stoves with a short horizontal smoke- pipe, passing through a 
fire-board, the latter should always be raised about three inches 
from the floor. A smoke-pipe thus jacketed, or fire-board so 
raised at the bottom, affords ample provision for the cseape of 
foul air. 
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The introduction of fresh air is a comparatively easy matter, 
when by no more special provision, then by a strip of board 
under the window-sash, closely fitted. The lap of the sash at 
the middle admits the air with a direction to the ceiling, and, 
consequently, without draft on any one in the room. 

The experiments of Pettenkoffer have shown that under the 
common conditions of the atmosphere, a very considerable ex- 
change of gases takes place through dry plastered walls, brick, 
and stone. And it is the common experience of sick persons 
that they are sensitive to drafts through walls when the wind 
blows, and that they frequently take cold by exposure to the 
windy side of the house. 

All fiues for the exit of foul air should be perfectly smooth 
and tight. Rough surfaces not only retard but retain emanations 
which come in contact with them. Moreover, exhaust-flues should 
never be placed in outer cold walls, because the greater density 
of the outer cold air prevents the ready ascent of the warmed 
and rarefied air from within. Another important consideration 
is the size of air-shafts. This can only be approximate, however, 
because the amount of air which will pass through a shaft de- 
pends in a great degree upon the relative temperatures of the 
inner and outer atmospheres, and the conditions of the weather, 
particularly the direction of the wind. As a practical average, 
the best observers recommend that the sectional area of both 
inlet and outlet shafts be 24 square inches per head; or, for 
buildings of three stories, one square inch for every 50 cubic 
feet of space; rooms below, one square inch for every 55 cubie 
feet; for ground floors, one square inch for every 60 cubic feet. 
It should be borne in mind that the friction in long flues consid- 
erably lessens the extractive power, and that the column of air 
in the flue increases in density as it ascends. In prisons, where 
the eubie space per head is comparatively small, the sectional 
area of the air-shafts should be at least 20 square inches per head. 

Open fire-stoves combine the advantages of the open fire- 
place and the close stove, provide for fresh air, and economize 
heat. The important improvements in stoves of this kind have 
not only well-nigh supplanted the open fire-grate in supplying 
all that was ever claimed for it, but excel it in all the requisites 
of economy and comfort. 

Hot-air furnaces are simply inclosed stoves placed outside the 
apartments to be warmed, and usually in cellars or basements of 
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the buildings in which they are used. The manner of warming 
is virtually the same as by indirect steam-heat — by the passage 
of air over the surface of the heated furnace or steam-heated 
pipes, as the case may be, through flues or pipes provided with 
registers. The most essential condition of satisfactory warming 
by a hot-air furnace is a good chimney-draught, which should 
always be stronger than that of the hot-air pipes through which 
the warmed air is conveyed into the rooms, and this can be meas- 
ured by the force with which it passes through the registers, A 
chimney-draught thus regulated effectively removes all emana- 
tions; for, if the chimney-draught exceeds that of the hot-air 
pipes, all the gaseous emanations from the inside of the furnace, 
and if it have crevices, or is of cast-iron and overheated, all 
around it on the outside, will be drawn into the chimney. 
Closely connected with this requirement for the chimney-draught 
is the regulating apparatus for governing the combustion of 
fuel —the draught of the furnace. This should all be below the 
grate; there should be no dampers in the smoke-pipe or chim- 
ney, and all joints below and about the grate should be air-tight. 
The fire-pot should be lined with brick and entirely within the 
furnace, but separate from it, so that the fresh air to be warmed 
cannot come in contact with the fuel-chamber. 

It should go without saying that the air which passes from 
furnaces into living-rooms should always be taken from out-of- 
doors, and be conveyed in perfectly clean air-tight shafts to and 
around the base of the furnace. Preferably, the inlet of the 
shaft, or cold-air box, should be carried down and curved at a 
level (of its upper surface) with the bottom, and full width of 
the furnace. Thus applied, the air is equally distributed for 
warming and ascent through the hot-air pipes to the apartments 
to be warmed. On the outside, the cold-air shaft should be turned 
up several feet from the surface of the ground, and its mouth 
protected from dust by an air-strainer. A simple but effectual 
way is to cover the mouth with wire cloth, and over this to lay 
a piece of loose cotton wadding. This may be kept in place with 
a weight made of a few crossings of heavy wire, and it should 
be changed every few months. And here, too, outside the house, 
should be placed the diaphragm for regulating the amount of 
cold-air supply, and not, as commonly, in the cellar. 

As the best means of regulating the temperature and purity 
of the atmosphere from hot-air furnaces, it is necessary to pro- 
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vide sufficiently large channels for both the inlet of fresh air and 
its distribution through the hot-air pipes. The area of the 
smallest part of the inlet (or inlets, for it is sometimes better to 
have more than one) should be about one-sixth of a square foot 
for every pound of coal estimated to be burned hourly, in cold 
weather; and to prevent, in a measure, the inconvenience of one 
hot-air pipe drawing from another, the collective area of the hot- 
air pipes should not be more than one-sixth greater than the 
area of the cold-air inlet. These proportions will admit the hot 
air at a temperature of about 120°, when at zero outside, and 
the velocity through the registers will not exceed five feet per 
second. 

A large heating surface of the furnace is a well-recognized 
condition of both economy and efficiency. As a rule, there 
should be ten square feet of heating surface to every pound of 
coal consumed per hour, when in active combustion; and the 
grate area should be about one-fiftieth of that of the heating 
surface. For the deficiency of heat, or the failure of some of the 
hot-air pipes of hot-air furnaces in certain winds and weathers in 
large houses or specially exposed rooms, the best addendum 
is an open fire-grate. With this provision in northerly rooms, 
to be used occasionally, hot-air furnaces may be made to pro- 
duce all the advantages of steam-heat in even the largest dwell- 
ing-houses. 

Steam-heat may well be compared with stove and furnace 
heat: stove-heat corresponds to direct radiation by steam, and 
furnace-heat to indirect. The supply of fresh air from the out- 
side to and over the hot-air furnace, and through hot-air flues 
into the rooms through registers, is virtually the same as 
when it is conveyed by means of steam-heated flues in the 
walls. Exhaust-flues, for getting rid of foul air, are equally 
essential. The stove, as representing direct radiation in the 
same manner as the steam coil, or plate, in the room, has the 
advantage over the latter of some exhaust of foul air, however 
little, even when the smoke-pipe is not jacketed, for the steam- 
heat has none. In comparison with open stove-heat, steam-heat 
is at still greater disadvantage ; for open stoves supply all the 
qualities of complete radiation —the introduction of fresh air 
and the escape of foul—to a degree wholly unattainable by steam- 
heat, whether direct or indireet, or by hot-air furnaces, which 
always require special provision for the escape of foul air. 
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The advantage of stove and furnace heat over steam may 
be summed up thus: It is more economical, more uniform, more 
easy of management, more succable for small areas to be 
warmed, and is free from the noises and dangers of steam. 
Irregularities of the fire in steam-heating are a constant source 
of inconvenience, and sometimes of danger. The going down 
of the fire ‘during the night-time, or its neglect for a few hours 
at any time, is followed by condensation of the steam. On the 
addition of fuel and increase of heat, steam again flows quickly 
into the pipes where a partial vacuum has formed, and here, on 
coming in contact with the condensed water, it drives the water 
violently and creates such shocks as sometimes occasion explo- 
sions; or, at least, produces very disagreeable noises and general 
uneasiness, and frequently causes cracks and leaks. Hence 
direct steam-heat, which for warming purposes alone is alto- 
gether superior to indirect, has been well-nigh abandoned. 
Indirect steam-heat places the leaks out of sight, but they com- 
monly 'ead to mischief, and require special and expensive pro- 
vision for access and repair. 

A. N. BELL. 


PROF. TROWBRIDGE. 

To THE architect and sanitary engineer of the present day 
the terms warming and ventilation have certain technical mean- 
ings, and when employed together refer to systematic arrange- 
ments and appliances in the construction of dwellings, publie 
buildings, churches, and halls of audience, by which not only 
may suitable temperatures be maintained in these structures, 
but proper quantities of pure and fresh air supplied continuously. 
It may be laid down as a fundamental principle that the warm- 
ing and the ventilation of dwelling-places are equally indispen- 
sable to health, and that they are, to a great extent, inseparable 
in their relation to each other, and, ordinarily, in the appliances 
by which they are effected. 

Four modes of heating, which furnish at the same time 
different degrees of ventilation, comprise all in common use, 
viz.: the open fire-place, the close stove, the hot-air furnace, and 
the steam-heating apparatus. A comparison of these methods 
involves, for each, the cost of the apparatus and its durability, 
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the cost of fuel and attendance, and the efficiency of the appa- 
ratus for heating and ventilation. 

The open fire and the stove furnish means for a constant 
supply of heat, through combustion of fuel, within the room to be 
heated. The open fire gives off its heat to the walls and objects in 
a room only by radiation from the burning fuel, all the air that 
passes the heated surfaces of the fire-place going directly up the 
chimney. Hence, this method is inefficient for heating, especially 
when the walls of the room in which the fire is placed are greatly 
exposed to outside cooling influences. Moreover, much more air 
than is necessary for combustion passes up the chimney, from 
the very nature of its construction; and as this air must pass 
through the room to the chimney, it is diffieult in general to 
avoid cold currents of air. Remote corners are apt to receive 
little heat directly, and the full effeet of the open fire for a 
dwelling, requiring as it must, a fire for each room, is attained 
only at a great expense of fuel. While the first cost of the fire- 
place may not be great, the cost of fuel, except when such open 
fires are mere adjuncts to some other system, renders this mode 
of heating, as houses are now constructed and oceupied, quite 
out of the question for the ordinary householder. As regards 
ventilation, however, the open fire is of all systems the most 
admirable. 

The second mode of heating, the close stove, is doubtless of 
all modes the most universally practiced at the present day. 
Whether the stove be a simple structure of cast or wrought 
iron, having an interior chamber for the combustion of fuel, 
with a plain wrought-iron pipe to lead away the gases of com- 
bustion, or whether this simple structure be incased or provided 
with additional chambers and pipes for the more extended eireu- 
lation of the heated gases, and to furnish the greatest possible 
heating surface, the statistics of manufacture alone furnish 
evidence that there is some special advantage in this mode of 
heating which commends it to popular favor. It is not difficult 
to account for the preference: the stove can be placed at little 
expense in any room of any building where there is a flue for 
carrying off the smoke and the gases of combustion. The 
activity of the fire ean be modified at will to suit any degree of 
external temperature; and as it is generally employed with the 
minimum amount of ventilation, and often with almost none at 
all, the economy of heat is all that can be desired. But in pro- 
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portion as an active and sufficient ventilation is demanded, this 
efficiency of heating disappears; and since the usual prac- 
tice is to trust for ventilation to the accidental influx of air 
through crevices in the window and door casings, the use of 
stoves is quite sure to lead to a vitiated atmosphere. Owing to 
the fact that the heating appliances of both the open fire and the 
stove are confined almost entirely to the room or apartment in 
which the fuel is burned, the heating of a building comprising 
many apartments, by these methods, can only be accomplished 
by increasing the number of fires or stoves. The economy which 
might be practicable for a single room then disappears to a great 
extent, owing to the increased cost of attendance, as well as 
waste. 

Two modes of heating are in vogue by which the demands 
of economy and comfort are then met, viz.: the hot-air furnace 
and the steam-heating apparatus. The hot-air furnace is simply 
an encased stove outside of, and away from, the apartments to 
be heated, generally in the cellar or basement of a building. The 
easing or chamber within which the stove is placed is put in 
communication with the external air by an inlet conduit, which 
serves the double purpose of furnishing air for combustion and 
for supplying a number of rooms with heated air. To effect this 
twofold purpose, there is a chimney direct from the stove for 
the removal of the gases of combustion, and one or more flues 
leading from the air-chamber around the stove, with branches 
for the different apartments, for that portion of the air which 
comes in contact with the heated surfaces of the stove and casing, 
and which then passes to the rooms. The air is usually heated 
to a temperature of 250 to 400 degrees, and by mixture with cold 
air may be brought down to 150 or 200 degrees, at which tem- 
perature it will enter the rooms. Air at these high temper- 
atures must be further reduced in temperature and mingled with 
cold air in the rooms to be warmed, and for effecting this object 
reliance is generally placed on the accidental leakage at doors 
and windows. The expulsion of the heated air is accomplished 
by a spontaneous draft through flues from the heated apartments 
to the roof, or into halls and thence to upper stories. 

A single furnace may thus heat very economically an ordinary 
dwelling; but the disadvantages and defects of the system are 
numerous. Beyond a certain limited distance from the furnace 
the difficulty of conveying heated currents in this manner increases 
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very rapidly ; and where there are branch ducts leading to many 
rooms, one branch may overpower another, causing excessive 
heat in one room and a deficiency in another. The proper venti- 
lation of apartments is difficult, and the highly heated currents, 
having an increased capacity for moisture, are apt to convert the 
rooms to be heated into drying chambers, to an extent that is 
neither agreeable nor healthful. A few open fires, arranged to 
produce proper ventilation, mitigate very much some of these 
evils. For large buildings several hot-air furnaces must be pro- 
vided, and the economy is proportionally diminished. 

All of the above-described methods have been supplanted to 
some extent, in this country at least, by steam-heating appara- 
tus, or its practical equivalent in limited circuits, the hot-water 
apparatus. Even for ordinary dwellings, this system is being 
gradually extended; while for large blocks, such as apartment 
houses, hotels, manufacturing establishments, school-houses, and 
other large structures, the system is so greatly in demand as to 
have given rise to new and extensive industries devoted to the 
manufacture and installment of the necessary apparatus. 

Steam heating is characterized by the fact that the heat is 
generated in the furnace of a boiler either within or without the 
walls of the building to be heated, the heat of combustion being 
transferred to water, which, being vaporized, constitutes the 
medium by which the heat is conveyed in comparatively small 
pipes to the points where it is utilized for heating purposes. Two 
distinct methods of utilizing this heat are practiced. In one 
the steam pipes are carried, by the most convenient course, 
directly into the room or space to be heated, where, by convo- 
lutions of the pipes, or what are known as radiators, an extended 
heating surface is furnished to the room. These coils, or radi- 
ators, give off heat both by radiation and by contact with the air, 
which is kept slowly circulating, as in the case of a close stove ; 
and it is evident that only a feeble, or at least uncertain, ventil- 
ation is possible, except through special arrangements made for 
introducing fresh air. These heated coils are, in effect, identical 
with close stoves, the only difference being that the surfaces of 
the coils can never be heated to a degree higher than that of the 
steam,— practically, never higher than three hundred and ten nor 
lower than two hundred and fifteen or two hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahr., while the surface of the close stove may, under 
some circumstances, approach nine hundred and fifty degrees. 
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Active and sufficient ventilation may be attained with these coils, 
however, if they are placed in such a way that cool air, intro- 
duced through openings,— as, for example, under windows,— will 
mingle directly with the heated air rising from the radiators, and 
then be deflected upward to be mixed with the general circula- 
tion, and discharged through ventilating flues. Of course, such 
active ventilation can only be attained at the expense of addi- 
tional heat. 

The other method, called by a strange misconception “ indi- 
rect radiation,” consists in conveying the steam from the boiler 
to small chambers constructed for the purpose, in the base- 
ment, directly beneath the rooms to be warmed. Here the 
steam pipe is extended into a coil, or an equivalent arrangement, 
by which a large amount of steam-heated surface is exposed. 
Flues for heated air lead from the roof of the chamber to the 
various rooms to be heated; an inlet duct for fresh air enters 
the bottom of the chamber, and the coils, or “ radiators” are so 
arranged that the air in rising comes in contact with the heated 
surfaces, and passes to the apartments to be warmed with the 
temperature increased to seventy or one hundred degrees Fahr. 
Low temperature currents only are generated; and as the 
proper action of the apparatus can be kept up only by a con- 
tinuity of flow into and out of the space to be heated, the two 
effects of heating and ventilation are most effectively combined. 

A comparison of these various methods must include the 
cost of the apparatus, the cost of attendance, the cost of fuel, 
and the incidental advantages and disadvantages belonging to 
each. The open fire-place possesses the advantage of giving 
thorough ventilation, but it is the most expensive in fuel. The 
close stove is highly advantageous in point of economy, where 
there is little ventilation, and as this is apt to be the rule, it is 
perhaps the least healthful of all methods as generally applied. 
Both of these methods become costly in attendance as well as 
in fuel when the heating of dwellings of many rooms is required, 
and are inapplicable to large structures and public buildings as 
they are now constructed. The hot-air furnace system is of all 
the most difficult to manage, so far as uniformity and control of 
temperature is concerned. The danger from fire, the dust, the 
defective ventilation, and the impracticability of heating more 
than a limited space by a single hot-air furnace are other defects 
inherent in this system. Steam heating involves greater first 
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cost in apparatus than any other system. When this cost and 
the cost of attendance and repair are taken for a series of years, 
however, it is conceded that there is but little choice between 
hot-air furnaces and steam-heating apparatus as regards 
economy. 

The special advantages of steam heating are: Ist. The 
almost absolute freedom from risk of fire when the boiler is 
outside of the walls of the building to be heated, and the com- 
parative immunity under all circumstances. 2d. When the 
mode of heating is the indirect system, with box coils or heaters 
in the basement, a most thorough ventilation may be secured, 
and it is in faet concomitant with the heating. 3d. Whatever 
may be the distance of the rooms from the source of heat, a 
simple steam pipe of small diameter conveys the heat. From 
the indirect heaters underneath the apartments to be heated, 
a vertical flue to each apartment places the flow of the low 
heated currents of air under the absolute control of the oe- 
eupants of the apartment. Uniformity of temperature, with 
certainty of control, may be thus secured. 4th. Proper hy- 
grometrie conditions of the air are better attained. As this 
system supplies large volumes of air heated only slightly above 
the external temperature, there is but little change in the relative 
degree of moisture of the air as it passes through the apparatus. 
5th. No injurious gases can pass from the furnace into the air 
flues. 6th. When the method of heating is by direct radiation 
in the rooms, the advantages of steadiness and control of tem- 
perature, sufficient moisture and good ventilation, are not always 
secured ; but this is rather the fault of design, since all these 
requirements are quite within the reach of ordinary contrivances. 
7th. One of the conspicuous advantages of steam heating is 
that the most extensive buildings, whole blocks, and even large 
districts of a city, may be heated from one source, the steam at 
the same time furnishing power where needed, for ventilation or 
other purposes, and being immediately available also for extin- 
guishing fires, either directly or through force pumps. 

It is only to be remarked, finally, that the most thoughtful 
among our physicians and sanitary advisers realize with anxiety 
the fact that there is a growing abuse of all these systems, except 
the open fire, in providing too much heat and too little ventila- 
tion. There is no mode of heating which lends itself to the cor- 
rection of this evil so readily, however, as the steam-heating 
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method. With proper care on the part of architects in arrang- 
ing inlet ducts for fresh air, and ventilating flues heated by 
steam coils to accelerate the draft, any desirable degree of ven- 
tilation with low temperature currents may be secured. Such 
arrangements should, however, be studied in advance, and form 
principal elements in the design of a building, instead of being 
wholly subordinate, as is commonly the custom, to less impor- 
tant architectural features. It should be regarded as a funda- 
mental principle in architecture, that the first and most important 
problem to be studied, after the general design of a building is 
determined, is the proper positions and magnitudes of heating 
and ventilating appliances for the structure as a whole, and for 
each room in particular; and not only should the details of the 
main and cross walls be modified and adapted to these arrange- 
ments where it is necessary, but no question of mere architectural 
propriety or appearance, nor even of convenience in use, should 
be allowed to interfere with objects so important to health as 
good and sufficient warming and ventilation. 


W. P. TROWBRIDGE. 
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